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ow Does the NRA 
affect ENGINEERS? 


Your work during the next two years will be absolutely governed by the restric- 
tive provisions of the National Recovery Act. You must understand this law and 
see how it affects you before you engage upon any construction project. 











And you must keep currently and accurately | — 
informed on the latest developments in connec- 
tion with the NRA in order to understand your | Dr. D. B. STEINMAN 
rights, privileges, duties and liabilities under the | 
law. The information you need to do this is now ENDORSES THIS SERVICE 
available to you in the Prentice-Hall 
FEDERAL TRADE AND “I feel that every engineer and archi- 
tect in this country should be a sub- 
INDUSTRY SERVICE scriber . 
This up-to-date loose-leaf Service, which has been en- “In my own office, we relt that since 
dorsed and highly praised by the New York State Society w y é t hi d k 
aaiiedine e were going to live and work un- 
st resets sont der Title II of the National Industrial 
(a) A COMPLETE COPY of the Industrial Recov- R Act f 
ery Act, including the provisions. relating ig ecovery Act for the next two years, 
P orks and Construction Projects. : 
regulations, rulings, etc., are included. we could not afford to be without 
(b) COPIES OF ALL CODES as they are approved this Service, supplying us with com- 
e President, together with supplementary 
President's orders which change the codes in plete information and with the latest 
any way. Also numerous specimen codes. current developments on the applica- 
detailed explanations of its clauses and all of @ 
the official interpretations issued to date. works projects . 
(d) EXPLANATORY TEXT, which interprets each , 
phase ot the law-—inciading all of me new codes ‘I find the Service complete and up 
—showing their practical application. ° as . A > 
(e) CURRENT INFORMATION, sent you in loose- to the minute in its information and 
leaf supplements to be filed in the Service reference value, and am satisfied that 
nder. : . . 
These supplements report and explain the latest every engineer or architect in private 
Farge ol si yor 5~r amg ster oot ee = practice will find the Prentice-Hall 
tive orders o resident, an other officia F 
information suintiner og the hosovery Act. Every- Trade and Industry Service a splen- 
Smeg is indexed and cross-referenced for imme- did investment.” 
iate use. 
The first eighteen of these supplements (issued Dr D B Steinman 





during the last two months) will already be filed 
when you receive the Service, bringing it right up- 
to-the-minute. 
Here you will find exactly the information you need to comply with the NRA, to avoid difficulties that may arise 
under it, and to secure the greatest benefits from it. Among the hundreds of well-known engineering and con- 
tracting firms now using this Service are: Robinson & Steinman; J. O. Ross Engineering Corp.; Supervising 
Engineers, Inc.; National Assn. of Heating & Piping Contractors; The Starrett Corp.; John Mansville Corp.; 
General Cable Co.; General Electric Co.; Republic Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.; and others. 


You, too, will find the TRADE AND INDUSTRY SERVICE a valuable time-saving and money-saving aid! Send 
for it today. The coupon below will bring it to you at once, filed and kept up-to-date to July, 1935, always in- 
dexed for immediate use. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 

Subscription to the Federal Trade and Industry Service including all supplements keeping it up to date through- 
out the period extending to July, 1935, cost $60, payable $30 in thirty days and $30 in July, 1934. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

















PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York .N. Y. 


[) Kindly send me information about this service. 
[] Kindly have your representative call on me. 
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WILL ENGINEERS BE CopeEp? 


Objectionable Features Endanger Approval 


Basic Principles at Stake 


More than two months have elapsed 
since the American Society of Civil Engineers 
invited collaboration in the preparation of a code, 
applicable to that part of the engineering profes- 
sion which can be considered as comprehended by 
what has been termed the Construction Industry. 
On October 9th a public hearing upon the pro- 
posals was held in Washington. 


To many engineers coding is something that 
should be carefully avoided; to some it is a matter 
of indifference, and, to others it offers the greatest 
possible benefits that the profession can hope for. 
Such varying attitudes preclude a unanimity of 
effort as well as a concurrence of opinion upon 
proposals set forth by any group. However, the 
opportunity to render a real service to the profes- 
sion can hardly be questioned. .If nothing more 
than conferences resulted, the need for a national 
Icadership has been made so obvious as to suggest 
a new organization, if the existing ones cannot, or 
will not, accept one of their own for the role, or, 
consolidate for the purpose of serving the interests 
of the profession as a whole. 


That the questions of representation and com- 
pensation were, are, and always will be, funda- 
mental propositions that must be agreed upon, 
needs no demonstration. Yet, today, a code, ac- 
ceptable in principle to practically all engineers 
who favor being coded, and establishing the ma- 
chinery for eliminating age old abuses and evils, 
seems doomed because of the failure to secure 
agreement upon the very premises which justify 
the procedure. 


The purposes of the National Recovery Act 
cannot be set aside or neglected, without inviting 
the defeat of any proposals. The objective of 
coding is to afford opportunity for a decent liveli- 
hood to those who, willing to labor, find themselves 
prevented by the selfishness of mankind. As in 
every industry, the lower rungs comprehend the 
great majority of the calling and are, and always 
have been, most in need of protective measures. 


It is difficult to believe that any American, ac- 


tuated by the spirit upon which the success of 
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N. R. A. must depend, would for a moment pre- 
sume to code others, without according them a 
voice in the proceedings. Yet, in so far as it ap- 
plies to Engineering Assistants, such has been the 
procedure in formulating the code submitted. 
Throughout the deliberations the New York State 
Society has pleaded for a code that would be ac- 
ceptable to all who would come within its province. 
To date its appeals in this direction have not been 
entirely successful, and, in conference its recom- 
mendations upon the very vital matters of repre- 
sentation and compensation have met with but 
slight recognition. The result is that sufficient op- 
position has been developed to make questionable 
the adoption of any code. 


The proposals, upon which a hearing has been 
requested, contain so much that is of benefit to 
the engineer that defeat would be a great misfor- 
tune. The New York State Society has contrib- 
uted a great deal to the present draft, and, had its 
recommendations relevant to the fundamental 
propositions above referred to been accepted, 
there is little doubt but that most of the criticism 
would have been stilled and a fairly united front 
presented at Washington. 


‘The proposed code is not set up along the lines 
which the State Society would have adopted in 
framing so important a document. It is somewhat 
provincial in expression. Its phraseology is, in 
many instances, cumbersome and, because of at- 
tempted elaboration, permissive of conflicting 
opinion. However, the collaborating groups were 
confronted with the alternative of rejecting the 
efforts of the committee in Washington which had 
followed the rather crude phrasing of the first 
draft of the proposed Architects’ code, or, accept- 
ing the same as a preliminary instrument for re- 
vision. The latter procedure was decided upon, 
and the present draft has been so modified from 
its original form as to merit further deliberation, 
in the hope of incorporating recognition of the 


_ basic principles without which it cannot func- 


tion, before rejecting the same. With the basic 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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REVISED ENGINEERS’ CODE 


As Submitted for Public Hearing 
Corrected to September 18th 


Tue Engineers’ Code, revised as of Sept. 
18th, is printed herewith together with a letter 
from Mr. Geo. T. Seabury to the members of the 
Committee which considered the original proposals. 

The position of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers is outlined in the commun- 
ication of President Chapman at the end of this 
article. The said communication embodies the ob- 
jections of the Society. 

All Engineers and Engineering Assistants are 
invited to forward their approval or disapproval, 
either of the Code or of the objections of the State 
Society, to the headquarters of the latter at Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


September 18, 1933. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a copy of proposed “Code of Fair 
Competition for the Professional Engineer Divi- 
sion of the Construction Industry” dated Septem- 
ber 18, 1933, and identified as “Further Revision 
for Public Heading.” 

Having learned that the Code as drafted under 
date of September 8th had not yet been printed by 
the N. R. A., and, in the light of certain interpre- 
tations, the Code has been subjected to this fur- 
ther revision, which in general has the character of 
removing those parts which at this time are not 
vital, with the expectation that in so far as they 
shall later become vital they may be incorporated 
in the schedules, more particularly of charges, for 
which provision is made. 

Especially is this true with respect to what was 
formerly Article VI, but it is applicable also to 
certain portions of the preceding Article V. The 
deletion of these, permitted a rearrangement of 
the paragraphs which have been retained. 

In general, the changes on former Pages 1 to 6 
inclusive, are only very slight, but, on the pages 
formerly 7, 8 and 9, are considerable. The changes 
are, however, largely of deletion rather than 
changes of content. 

It is expected that the “Code’’ will be printed in 
this form by N. R. A. and subjected to public 
hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE T. SEABURY, 
Secretary. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEER DIVISION OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 
PREAMBLE 

The American Society of Civil Engineers, organ- 
ized in 1852, a national association representing the 
Profession of Civil Engineering, pursuant to the 
intention of the Engineering Profession, in so far 
as the practice of the engineering profession is a 
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function of the Construction, Industry, to cooperate 
with the President of the United States in ef- 
fectuating Title No. 1 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, during the period of the emergency, 
hereby recommends and submits for approval 
pursuant to Section 3 of said Title, the following 
Code of Fair Competition covering relations be- 
tween professional engineers, clients or employers, 
employees and others in respect to all construction 
work; this Code having been approved by duly 
authorized representatives of the following pro- 
fessional engineering organizations: 

In submitting this Code for the approval of the 
President and in tendering their agencies for the 
enforcement thereof, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the other organizations indicated 
above as in approval of this code declare that 


a. they are truly representative of the engineer- 
ing profession in so far as it is functional to the 
Construction Industry; 

b. they impose no inequitable restrictions on 
admission to their membership; 

c. this Code will not permit monopolies or tend 
toward excessive fees or wages, but will tend to- 
ward fair fees and wages, and the eradication of 
unethical and unfair practices and unfair competi- 
tion between engineers, and toward the establish- 
ment of better professional standards of practice; 


d. this Code is intended to eliminate unfair com- 
petitive practice and to advance the public interest 
and engineering standards, and to improve stand- 
ards of working conditions and living, and effect- 
uate the spirit of the policies set forth in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

ARTICLE I 
THE GENERAL CODE 

The Code of Fair Competition for the Construc- 
tion Industry, as approved by the President of the 
United States, is adopted and made a part hereof 
and shall be attached hereto, and any provisions of 
this Code of Fair Competition for the Professional 
Engineer Division of the Construction Industry - 
which may be inconsistent therewith shall yield 
thereto. 

ARTICLE II 
DEFINITIONS AND FUNCTIONS 
Professional Engineer 

In the meaning and application of this Code a 
professional engineer shall be considered to be and 
include an individual, partnership or engineering 
corporation legally operating in responsible charge 
of the design or supervision of construction work; 

or a person in the employ of the same and who 
is registered or licensed in accordance with the 
provisions of law to practice engineering, or any 
subdivision thereof, within any State or Territory 
of the United States; 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Pusiic Works POssIBILITIES 


Trade Revival Series of the American Legion 


By Admiral Frederic R. Harris 


Engineering Advisor to the Mayor of the City of New York 


Tue place of Public Works and, in fact, 
all construction is, in the accomplishment of busi- 
ness recovery, a very important one. It is so 
recognized in the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The second part of that famous Act is entirely de- 
voted to Public Works and Congress has, in the act 
itself, appropriated 3 billion 3 hundred million 
dollars to defray the cost of Public Works. 

Approximately 1 billion 3 hundred million dollars 
of this appropriation is intended for Federal Public 
Works, such as public roads, post offices, Custom 
House and Court buildings and hospitals, as well 
as the Navy’s new warship building program 
amounting to 238 million dollars. The balance, 
about 2 billion, is to be used to finance States, 
Counties, Cities and self-liquidating private enter- 
prises, all with a view of prosecuting much needed 
construction work that, for the last three or four 
years, has been either stopped or neglected. 

It is only fair to say that there are two schools 
of thought on the question as to whether it is de- 
sirable in a depression such as we have gone 
through for a National Government to embark 
on a huge Public Works Program. There are out- 
standing men, such as Alfred E. Smith, who, over 
a year ago, advocated an immediate appropriation 
of 5 billion dollars for this purpose. Again there 
are others such as former President Hoover, and 
Mr. Runciman of England who are opposed to na- 
tional Public Works Programs, because they say a 
nation cannot pull itself out of a depression by its 
own boot-straps, and that a huge appropriation of 
public works will only result in big increases in 
the national debt and national taxes, with but little 
effect on the revival of business. 

It must be conceded, as with so many things in 
life, that there are merits to both arguments, and 
that merely resorting to a Public Works Program 
is not in itself enough, but that such program 
coupled with other measures will, if properly 
handled, prove beneficial. 

The N. R. A. in its first part predicates the phil- 
osophy that for the time being, cutting out destruc- 
tive competition, raising wages to increase purchas- 
ing power, and dividing up the work, by cutting 
down the number of hours each person is to work, 
has more than a fair chance of success. 

In addition to the above there is the inflationa- 
tory legislation, which puts into the hands of the 
President the power to adjust equities of debts by 
decreasing the value of the dollar, and while to 
date he has not resorted to the great powers en- 
trusted to him, the very fact of their possible in- 


vocation has resulted in increase in prices that 


have stimulated purchasing power. 


If one goes back before the days of the depres- 
sion, he will see that the building and construction 


industry, Federal, State, Municipal and private, 
amounted to over 9 billion dollars a year and em- 
ployed, directly, two to three million human beings, 
and indirectly several times this number. 


It is well to realize that one man working on a 
job—a brick-mason, a cement worker, or a carpen- 
ter, gives employment to other men working in the 
clay pits, the brickyards, the cement mills, the for- 
est and the lumber mills, and they, in turn, give 
employment to the truck driver, stevedores, rail- 
road workers and so on down the line. 


There is a wide difference of opinion as to the 
relation of direct and indirect employment. Some 
claim every man employed directly secures em- 
ployment for three men in connection with the 
materials needed. There is another uncertain ele- 
ment and that is: how much employment these 
men working directly and indirectly give in turn 
to the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick 
maker. 

After 1929, when the vicious circle that follows 
in the trail of business and financial collapse, first 
struck us, economies in Government, Federal, 
State and Municipal, were urged by the hard- 
pressed taxpayers, who, in turn, to avoid bank- 
ruptcy and the sheriff, tried to economize. Their 
cry was—we have too many buildings, too many 
hotels, too many apartment houses and too many 
industrial plants. The result was that private 
construction stopped and all those earning their 
livelihood from such sources were without jobs. 

Governments responded by a similar curtailment 
in construction work, which mean that workmen, 
superintendents, engineers, and others, either lost 
their jobs or, if retained, had their pay cut and 
their hours of employment reduced. All this, in 
turn, affected landlords who could not collect rent, 
and so could not pay taxes. Grocers, butchers and 
dry-goods merchants lost customers and wave 
after wave of compulsory economy and retrench- 
ment followed. 

In the case of the City of New York, whose con- 
dition is similar to that in other cities, unpaid 
taxes mounted more rapidly than economies—the 
gap between receipts and expenditures being 
bridged by emergency borrowings. At first the 
money was easily procured at a low rate of inter- 
est, because banks and those who had money left 
had few safe calls for loans, and these City loans 
appeared attractive. But, as municipal and other 
budgets became more and more unbalanced and 
the mounting tide of short-term notes and other 
borrowings grew, interest rates jumped until fin- 
ally many cities, counties and even states, could 
not find money within the legal restriction imposed 
upon them. The first and easiest economy was to 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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EMPLOYEES’ CODE SUBMITTED 


Would Cover Technicians of All Kinds 
New Group Sponsors Proposals 


A N organization recently formed, under 
the name of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, has entered ob- 
jections to the Code prepared at the direction of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


A copy of the Federation’s proposals is printed 
herewith. 


CODE FOR TECHNICIANS 


This code shall apply in all industries and insti- 
tutions employing technical professionals and sub- 
professionals such as architects, engineers, chem- 
ists, draftsmen, surveyors, superintendents, field- 
men, laboratory workers as well as all other tech- 
nical employees in supervisory, consultative or re- 
search capacities. 

1. No employee technician shall be employed in 
excess of thirty (30) hours nor more than five (5) 
days in any one calendar week, nor more than six 
(6) hours in any one day. 

2. No overtime shall be permitted except in 
cases of extreme emergency. All time worked in 
excess of the scheduled number of hours shall be 
paid for at the rate of not less than double time. 


3. The minimum rates of pay for employees 
covered by this code shall be: 

Senior Technician—sixty-five ($65.00) dollars 
per week. 

Junior Technician—Forty-five ($45.00) dollars 
per week. 

Technical Assistant—Thirty-five ($35.00) dol- 
lars per week. 

Apprentice—Thirty ($30.00) dollars per week. 

The grade titles employed here are arbitrary. 
All wage and grade classifications shall be based 
upon the professional or sub-professional exper- 
ience qualifications. 

The title Senior Technician shall apply to one 
who has graduated from an accredited college or 
professional school and has received degree in a 
recognized technical course and has in addition six 
(6) years of experience in his profession, or to one 
who has had ten (10) years of experience in his 
profession. 

The title Junior Technician shall apply to one 
who has graduated from an accredited college or 
professional school and has received a degree in a 
recognized technical course and has in addition 
one (1) year of experience in his profession, or to 
one who has had five (5) years experience in his 
profession. 

The title Technical Assistant shall apply to one 
who has graduated from an accredited college or 
professional school and has received a degree in a 
recognized technical course, and has had no prac- 
tical experience. 

The title apprentice shall apply to any one em- 
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ployed to do the most elementary technical work, 
and has had no experience, or training of a pro- 
fessional or subprofessional nature. 

The above minimum rates shall not be inter- 
preted as fixed rates for the various grades and 
the amounts by which wages of the higher priced 
classes of workers in the various grades exceeded 
the lowest paid in the corresponding grades shall 
be maintained. 


These minimum wage rates are to be guaran- 
teed irrespective of the basis of the employers 
compensation. 

The ratio of senior technicians to the lower 
grades in any plant of any of the professional clas- 
sifications in this code, shall be fixed by the joint 
committee provided for in this code. 

4. Any system of subcontracting work by which 
an employee undertakes to do a piece of work at a 
specified price and engages other employes to work 
for him at rates lower than the minimum specified 
in this code, is prohibited by this code. 

5. Every technician shall be given two (2) days 
vacation with full pay for every month of employ- 
ment, but in no case shall the vacation period of 
any employee classified in this code be less than 
two (2) calendar weeks. 

6. In the event of discharge, technicians shall 
be given two (2) weeks notice with the privilege 
of seeking employment during that full period. 

7. Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing and shall be free from interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion of employers of techni- 
cians or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection. No employer or any agent 
of an employer shall take any part in organizing 
the employees in his plant or plants in competition 
with or as a substitute for any labor organization 
or association dedicated to the economic interests 
of technicians that employees may hereafter deem 
it desirable to form. 

8. No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall, as a condition of employment, be required to 
join any company union or economic organization 
or association or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing or assist in organizing a labor organization or 
economic association or conducting the affairs of 
such an organization. Nor shall there be any dis- 
crimination in hiring any workers on account of 
having reached any age limit if the workers are 
otherwise competent and efficient. 

9. To effectuate the execution and enforcement 
of this code there shall be established a Joint 
Standing Committee equally representative of the 
labor and economic associations of technicians and 
the trade industrial or employers’ associations. By 
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City GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 


A Proposal for New York 


Would Adequately Recognize Engineers 
By Arthur V. Sheridan 


ContincEnt upon the outcome of the 
election of November 7th, the City of New York 
will begin consideration of a new Charter. In the 
making of a modern municipal governmental struc- 
ture the engineering profession should play an 
active role. 


The engineer, as the creator of modern com- 
munal existence, should advocate governmental re- 
organization and be prepared to offer concrete 
proposals. 


Several Chapters of the New York State Society, 
in the Metropolitan Area, have appointed commit- 
tees for the purpose of considering Charter 
Revisions. 


The following, prepared for and delivered in the 
form of an address in 1930, is offered with a view 
to stimulating interest and criticism pertinent to 
a matter of the greatest importance to the engi- 
neer. What transpires in New York may be a 
powerful influence in the determinations of other 
cities. 


SUGGESTED REORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE CITY OF NEw YORK 


The problem of government is as old as civiliza- 
tion. Like civilization it changes. As man’s exist- 
ence becomes more complex government becomes 
more complicated and modern society requires gov- 
ernmental agencies and ramifications undreamed of 
by the great rulers, statesmen and philosophers of 
the past. 


For an engineer to discuss such a problem as 
government is perhaps a strange and unusual evi- 
dence of temerity. But after all government is and 
always has been an experiment. No enduring cri- 
terion has yet been developed. The part that the 
engineer must play in a civilization which he, more 
than any other, has created, should serve as an ex- 
tenuation for entering the domain of public affairs. 


Much has been written upon the subject of gov- 
ernment by historians, political economists, sociol- 
ogists, philosophers, lawyers and others who con- 
cern themselves with such matters, but despite the 
fact that one finds many texts and dissertations 
upon what is frequently called the science of gov- 
ernment the only conclusion that can be obtained 
therefrom is that government is not a science. It 
has changed in every age, differed with every race 
and nation and continues to be a source of endless 
controversy. Throughout history we find that it 


resembles a great river on its way to the sea. It_ 


ebbs and flows, is lost in the maelstrom of human 
events, is absorbed and reappears as a virgin rain 
of old ideas in new forms. 


Even human laws follow the same indefinable 
course. As far back as 1400 years B. C. or there- 
abouts we find Moses rewriting and codifying the 
rules of life; some 800 years before the Christian 
Era Lycurgus set into definite form laws that were 
to live for a thousand years. 100 years B. C. 
Caesar set akout a codification of the Roman Laws; 
over 100 years later Justinian actually consum- 
mated the dream of Caesar. In 850 A. D. Alfred 
the Great compiles the laws of Saxon, England, 
and early in the last century Napoleon codified and 
promulgated laws that still serve the continent of 
Europe, South America and other parts of the 
world. There never was, in the speaker’s opinion, 
greater need for a codification and return to a sane 
approximation of the idea that it is the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law that should pre- 
vail than there is today in America, where laws 
are ground out in machine-like fashion in count- 
less numkers every year, resulting in inevitable con- 
flict and contradiction. It is these countless laws 
that make difficult efficient and adequate govern- 
ment and history shows that Republics suffer most 
from over-legislation. After all the Decalogue is 
still the most perfect set of laws ever devised for 
the weil being of mankind, and an occasional re- 
flection thereupon might extend the usefulness and 
life of Republics—who, as history shows, have a 
penchant for substituting new laws for the spirit 
of old ones in a vain hope of stemming a prevailing 
tide of evils resulting from failure to observe the 
spirit of those laws that already exist. However, 
these remarks are aside from the present issue 
which concerns the Metropolis of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The City of New York, as a political entity, and 
a most important one, has developed, over a period 
of time, a form of government for its affairs that 
is clumsy, unwieldy, impossible of efficient admin- 
istration and no longer adequately representative. 

The growing tendency, made necessary by the 
difficulty of administration, is to centralize author- 
ity. No one will deny that a strong centralized 
control in the hands of a benevolent and enlight- 
ened despot permits the nearest approach to the 
ideal state, but our form of government is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that for one Lincoln 
there are perhaps a dozen Neros and a thousand 
mediocrities. 

For some years the City of New York fought for 
and finally secured in a large measure the right to 
be guided by the wishes of its citizens, unhampered 
by the insistent opinions of outsiders, in conducting 
its affairs. 

What is here proposed is an extension of this 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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TECHNOCRACY 


Plan Adopted 


By Continental Committee on Technocracy, 
July 4th, 1933 


FOREWORD 


IVILIZATION today surrounds Man with 
the same Fear which obsessed the First Man on 
his First Day, the Fear of Hunger, and it has 
added to that an equally terrible Fear of Loss. No 
degree of wealth, nor height of position, can as- 
sure a Man of Personal Security under the present 
economic system. Schemes of finance may lead a 
Man to Feel Himself Secure but he cannot know 
that his children will be immune to want. Civil- 
ization today is threatened with collapse because 
the increasing insecurity of its units is making 
sand of its foundations. 


Technocracy, product of scientific study, offers 
to Man, for the first time in his existence, Release 
From Fear. It ends Greed, assures Abundance, 
and builds life’s premiums upon culture. Freedom! 
That is the object of this plan, the first True Free- 
dom that Man has ever known. Freedom from 
Worry over the physical necessities of life for 
himself and for all who may depend upon him. 
Freedom! Today, Tomorrow, and Forever! 


GEORGE VAIL STEEP. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Man, by means of science, has finally solved the 
problem of production. By harnessing the forces 
of nature and substituting the energy thus pro- 
duced for human energy, goods of nearly every 
kind can be produced in desired quantities. Today 
in America farms are producing sufficient food for 
all, and factories are equipped to turn out manu- 
factured articles, clothes and building materials as 
well as typewriters, radios, automobiles, books, and 
other commodities to meet every need. Yet more 
than forty million men, women and children are 
destitute and exist on the sufferance known as 
charity. Countless others live in fear that they 
too will be forced to join the bread line. Instead 
of providing security and plenty, the power driven 
machine, as used by the price system, has neither 
banished poverty nor relieved distress. 

Obviously men need not be hungry when food- 
stuffs are allowed to rot, wear rags when the gov- 
ernment urges farmers to plow under approxi- 
mately one-third of their cotton, live in hovels or 
sleep on park benches with vacant buildings every- 
where. The problem of production is solved, but 
abundance of goods to the individual has not re- 
sulted under the present system. 

Since the price system fails to deliver the goods 
to the individual even when goods are plentiful, 
our present economy with its price control based 
on the assumption of scarcity, must be replaced by 
a new economy founded on the fact of plenty. 
Again a pioneering task must be undertaken. The 
people of this continent face an emergency upon 
which the fate of civilization depends. Evasion 
will mean the collapse and destruction of our 
society. 
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This paradox of want in the midst of plenty 
exists under the price system, because, after pro- 
duction has reached a certain point, the more so- 
ciety produces, the less the individual receives. 
Distribution under the price system depends upon 
buying power. Buying power, whether it is derived 
from wages, interest or any other source, depends 
upon profits. Unless profits are realized, neither 
interest nor wages can be maintained. Profit is 
the difference between price and cost. When an 
article is produced in such abundance that supply 
exceeds purchasing power, the difference between 
price and cost becomes zero, or a minus quantity. 
The article, therefore, sells at cost or less. This 
has been the case with basic commodities such as 
wheat, corn, cotton, rubber, sugar and other items 
during the last few years. As a result, profits are 
replaced by losses, wages and interest cease, men 
are thrown out of work, businesses, institutions, 
cities and governments become bankrupt, distribu- 
tion is obstructed and retarded, the wheels of 
progress stand still. 


Such a system is irrational, obsolescent and 
leads only to chaos. Instead of buying power de- 
pending upon profits which disappear when goods 
are in ample supply, buying power should depend 
upon productive capacity. In such an economy, 
the more society produced the more the individual 
would have for consumption. This is the essence 
of Technocracy. 


Civilization has advanced whenever scientific 
methods have been introduced into a field of study. 
Technocracy plans to apply the scientific method 
to the distribution as well as to the production of 
goods and thereby to unite production and distrib- 
ution into one even-flowing process. 


Patching up the present system by inflating the 
currency on the one hand and controlling produc- 
tion on the other, succeeds in putting billions of 
dollars of purchasing power into the hands of Wall 
Street and other speculators, only a fraction of 
which seeps down to the wage earners. If the 
stimulus of inflation can be continued long enough, 
a few of the unemployed may be reemployed for 
a short time. However, as soon as inflation has 
run its course, a new dislocation of prices will again 
upset the distributing system, a new mountain of 
debt will arise, and another period of general des- 
titution and suffering will follow. Inflation cures 
nothing, and curtailing production while a part of 
the population lacks the essentials of life, is 
as criminal as it is stupid. A new system is 
needed which will distribute the product of 
man’s ingenuity and release our competent tech- 
nology for the benefit of mankind. 


The population of the United States can be 
provided with a standard of living far higher 
than any nation has ever had. In fact, within a few 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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THe Profession In AUSTRALIA 


Problems and Activities of Engineers 
By John Robert Kemp 


Tue following excerpts from the address 
of President Kemp delivered at the 12th annual 
general meeting of The Institution of Engineers of 
Australia indicate that the problems of the engi- 
neering profession are more or less universal and 
that means of solving them are taking shape in var- 
ious parts of the world. As in the United States 
and in Canada it is becoming obvious that licens- 
ing offers the only apparent solution so far ad- 
vanced. The quickest and most certain path to 
public recognition is through legal recognition. 


The preparation of this address has been fraught 
with some difficulties, in view of the fact that the 
subject which interests me most in engineering is 
one to which special attention is being given at 
this Annual Engineering Conference, namely road 
engineering; and as it is usual for a President in 
his address to devote a portion thereof to a dis- 
cussion of the subject in which he is most particu- 
larly engaged, I have deemed it advisable to confine 
my remarks to those portions of the subject which 
are unlikely to be touched upon at this Conference, 
or by the Road Construction Standing Committee 
of the Institution, which has prepared a consider- 
able amount of matter during the past years for 
publication in The Journal. 

% * * * * * * * 


THE INSTITUTION 


Before, nowever, proceeding to a discussion of 
this matter, it appears wise to look back upon some 
of the records of the Institution now that we have 
passed our first decade—this so that we shall not 
forget the work of those who laid the foundations 
of the Institution. And thus be stimulated to even 
greater future efforts. Volume I of The Transac- 
tions, containing many interesting records, is not 
in the possession of very many of our members 
since the membership has increased from a total of 
1,758 in 1920 to 3,393 in 1931. 

On 21st October, 1919, the first Council of the 
Institution met, and to quote from the First Vol- 
ume of The Transactions—“The Institution of En- 
gineers, Australia, entered upon its career with as- 
sured strength, having in each State of a Com- 
monwealth a Division formed of one or more 
Foundation Societies.” It was indeed fully entitled 
to be regarded as a National Institution. Its first 
President was the late Professor W. H. Warren, 
one of the most distinguished of Australian Engi- 
neers, and its Honorary Secretary, Mr. D. F. J. 
Harricks, has since been honoured with the Presi- 
dency of the Institution. The Provisional Council 
had framed a Constitution which stands today as 
the firm foundation upon which our structure has 
been built, and which is a monument to the various 
Societies representing all branches of engineering, 
who had the broad vision necessary to take such 
a momentous step in the history of the profession 
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in Australia. Whatever may be the “vox populi” 
today in regard to Federation of States into a 
Commonwealth, the unanimity of thought and 
action amongst engineers is much greater than it 
ever was before our Federation. As the result of 
the pioneering work done before 1920, the Nation 
had undoubtedly received great engineering bene- 
fits, and that should mean great general benefit. 
Looking down the record of the Institution as in- 
scribed in later Transactions, it is obvious that the 
burden of administration has fallen upon a com- 
paratively few members, who have most willingly 
carried out their duties for our common good. The 
loyalty and great interest of members generally 
has been the vital force guiding the administrative 
work of Councils and Divisional Committees. The 
officers, too, have creditably performed their func- 
tions, and we have special reason to congratulate 
the Editor of The Journal for the standard realised. 
The autonomous nature of the Divisions has been 
well maintained throughout their committees and 
officers. It is well worth while for men as far apart 
as Brisbane and Perth (nearly 3,000 miles), to be 
able to meet, exchange views and garner knowl- 
edge at a convention such as this, and at all times 
to be kept in touch with each other through The 
Journal. 

The record on the educational side is necessarily 
confined to men gifted with a facility for conveying 
to their brothers the results of their mathematical, 
scientific and practical work, and is one of which 
we and they should feel proud. We possibly can- 
not feel quite in the same way with regard to re- 
corded discussions upon the papers which have 
been read and published, or the criticism which has 
been recorded, since this has been all too scanty. 
Discussion is the salt-giving savour to the food 
presented to us: the publication of The Journal in 
its present form is promoting this much needed 
discussion. 

The original Societies which amalgamated to 
form the Institution were: The Institute of Local 
Government Engineers of Australasia; The Elec- 
trical Association of Australasia; The Melbourne 
University Engineering Society; The Engineering 
Association of New South Wales; The Northern 
Engineering Institute of New South Wales; The 
Queensland Institute of Engineers; The South Aus- 
tralian Institute of Engineers; The Sydney Univer- 
sity Engineering Society; The Tasmanian Institu- 
tion of Engineers; and The Western Australian In- 
stitution of Engineers, and, in 1926, the Institution 
of Municipal Engineers of Victoria was absorbed. 
Originally seven Divisions were established, and a 
new Division, Canberra, has since been formed, 
whilst a number of Branches of Divisions has come 
into being in Sydney and Melbourne, all creating 


“new problems in administration. The connection of 


the Institution with the work of Standardization 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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GENERAL News AND COMMENTS 


NEW YORK LEGISLATION 
FOR 1934 


D. B. Steinman, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 
A preliminary draft of desired 

amendments is submitted for consid- 

eration by the members of the Society. 

CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, PARTNERSHIPS 
AND JOINT STOCK ASSOCIATIONS 
(To supersede Section 1461) 


No corporation shall practice or of- 
fer to practice professional engineer- 
ing or land surveying in this state or 
be granted a license under this ar- 
ticle; except that it shall be lawful 
for a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the state of 
New York, and which on the fifteenth 
day of April nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four was practicing professional 
engineering in this state, to prepare 
designs, drawings, plans or specifica- 
tions for buildings, structures, machin- 
ery or equipment which are con- 
structed or installed or their construc- 
tion or installation supervised by such 
corporation, provided that the chief 
executive officer of such corporation 
in the state of New York shall be a 
licensed professional engineer under 
this article, and provided further that 
all employees of such corporation who 
are operating in this state and are 
doing responsible professional engi- 
neering work or bearing the designa- 
tion or title “engineer” with or with- 
out qualifying word shall be licensed 
professional engineers under this ar- 
ticle. After the date named in this 
section, no corporation shall be incor- 
porated in this state to practice pro- 
fessional engineering or land survey- 
ing, nor shall any new corporation be 
permitted to assume a corporate or 
trade name involving the word “engi- 
neers” or “engineering” or any modifi- 
cation or derivative of such terms. 
No unincorporated firm, co-partner- 
ship or joint stock association shall 
practice or offer to practice profes- 
sional engineering or land surveying 
in this state, or use any designation, 
description or trade name involving 
the word “engineers,” ‘engineering,” 
“surveyors” or “surveying,” or any 
modification or derivatives of such 
terms, unless each and every member 
of such firm, co-partnership or joint 
stock association is a licensed profes- 
sional engineer, or respectively a li- 
censed land surveyor, under this 
article. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARTICLE 
(To supersede Section 1461) 

Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting licensed profes- 
sional engineers from making and 
plotting surveys other than land sur- 
veys, nor from making and plotting 
land surveys where such surveys are 
essential to engineering projects. 
Nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued as prohibiting licensed land 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Informative Items 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


Dr. Calvin W. Rice Comments 
Thereon 


The New York Times of recent date 
published the _ following’ editorial 
which merits the attention of Engi- 
neers. Wealthy ones, if there be such 
in our present civilization, are urged 
to consult with Dr. Rice, who has sown 
the seed for reflection. 


WANTED: A FOUNDER 


Calvin W. Rice, Secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, in a letter to The Times a 
few days ago expressed ‘a profound 
feeling of respect and admiration “for 
the generosity of private citizens of 
Chicago in making possible an array 
of museums rivaled only by govern- 
ment-supported institutions in the 
largest European capitals. Men of 
wealth have given perhaps more gen- 
erously here in New York to educa- 
tional institutions than in any other 
city. But there is one _ notable 
lack. New York has not as yet such 
a museum of science and industry as 
Chicago has in partial operation and 
more fully in prospect. 

We have made a beginning, how- 
ever. “The Museum of the Peaceful 
Arts,” reorganized as The Museum of 
Science and Industry, under the presi- 
dency of Frederic B. Pratt and the 
directorship of Charles R. Richards, 
is housed in a building at 220 East 
Forty-second Street (where it occu- 
pies a whole floor) and suggests what 
such a museum might bring in prac- 
tical and cultural values to millions, 
if it had an ample home of its own 
with adequate endowment. Dr. Von 
Muller, till lately head of the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich, has 
made the best demonstration of the 
possibility of building up such a mu- 
seum, even with modest expenditure, 
for many of the exhibits illustrating 
the evolution of the present-day ma- 
chines and processes are available 
without expense. Austria began a 
museum of this character in the 
midst of the war, which is a “marvel 
for beauty and inspiration” as well as 
a great incentive to progressive invei- 
tion, and accompanied it with almost 
no ectual expenditure of money. 
There, as in Munich, workingmen 
gave of their skill and time, manufac- 
turers gave of their machines, pro- 
cesses and fabrics. 

An institution of this type is not “a 
hodge-podge of mechanical wonders” 
but an illustrated history of the stages 
of the evolution through which natural 
laws have come to minister to man’s 
needs and aspirations. Even children 
are able to read the story of many of 
the machines by performing them- 
selves the operations which the race 
has taken centuries to learn how to 
devise. Here the cavemen’s rude 
stone instruments of war and peace, 
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A. I. S. C. CONVENTION 
Chicaga—October 18th 


The Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction will convene October 18, at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. By 
that time members of this industry 
will have been placed under a Code of 
Fair Competition imposed by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. It 
will be a critical time and a most 
opportune one for the discussion of the 
affairs of the industry. 

The program of this convention will 
be so arranged as to afford the best 
possible opportunity to give those at- 
tending authoritative information on 
their problems. Leaders of the _ in- 
dustry will be asked to join freely in 
the discussion from the floor. 

It is expected that some important 
representatives of the steel indus- 
tries abroad will be in attendance. 
They will attend the convention, not 
alone for their individual edification 
but also to contribute to the discuss- 
ions from their own experience. The 
political experiment in the United 
States to bring about business re- 
covery is a matter which also deeply 
concerns our fellow steel producers 
abroad. 

Some of the outstanding technical 
problems of the industry will also 
come in for full exposition. During 
the past few months a revision of the 
Standard Handbook has been under 
advisement. A committee has been 
working on the problem and will be 
prepared to announce at the conven- 
tion some of the important changes 
which are now being contemplated. 

Unlike the Convention of last year, 
the Eleventh Annual Convention is 
going to welcome the ladies again. 
With the Century of Progress Fair 
going on in Chicago at the time it is 
felt that this is an excellent time for 
the members to bring their wives and 
other ladies of their household with 
them for an enjoyable vacation. En- 
tertainment will be provided the 
ladies. 

At this time, also, plans are being 
made to memorialize the first sky- 
scraper, the Home Life Insurance 
Building which was erected in Chi- 
cago in 1883-1884. This building was 
demolished in 1931. The new Mar- 
shall Field Building now stands upon 
the site, and it is proposed to unveil 
in the lobby of the new structure a 
stainless steel plaque to mark the 
location of the first skyscraper ever 
built. This will be a memorable and 
unique celebration. It will draw to 
Chicago a number of important struc- 
tural engineers and skyscraper archi- 
tects. 

The full details of the Convention 
are not yet worked out, but the plans 
have progressed sufficiently to war- 
rant a most informative and most in- 
teresting occasion. The Eleventh An- 
nual Convention of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction will be 
one no member of the industry can 
afford to miss. 
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CHARGES For ENGINEERING 


The proposed Engineers’ Code, as 
submitted, contains the provision that 
pending the establishment of State or 
Regional Committees the schedule of 
charges as compiled by a special Com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1930 shall be rec- 
ognized as the minimum compensa- 
tion for engineering services remun- 
erated on a fee basis. 

The importance of this provision 
warrants the publication of the com- 
plete schedule which follows: 


AN EPITOME OF THE REPORT ON 
CHARGES AND METHOD OF MAK- 
ING CHARGES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 
FOR THE USE OF CLIENTS 
HiINGINEERING SERVICE 

The basis of compensation of Con- 
sulting Engineers is the employment 
of skilled, experienced talent, and the 
value to the Client of honest, unbiased 
opinions and service, 

The requirements for engineering 
advice and service vary widely. The 
character of engineering service ren- 
dered, may extend from brief author- 
itative opinions based on experience 
and special knowledge, to complete 
direction of vast projects involving all 
the stages of the engineering work in 
design and construction and often- 
times to general supervision of ulti- 
mate maintenance and operation. 

The cost of consulting engineering 
service varies with the education, ex- 
perience, and professional standing of 
the Engineer; its value to the Client 
and the character of the service to be 
rendered; that is, whether advice is 
desired on preliminary developments, 
or the later design and construction, 
or both. 

CONTRACTS For SERVICE 

Written agreement, either by letter, 
duly accepted, or preferably in a legal 
form, should be drawn in respect to 
engineering services. 

This agreement should state: 

Precise nature of the service to be 
rendered. 

Character and extent of the work. 

Terms and time of payment. 


METHODS For COMPUTING CHARGES 


One of the following methods is 
generally used for computing profess- 
ional charges, although modifications 
of method or some unstated method 
may be used, if especially applicable: 

1.—Percentage of Cost. 

2.—Fixed Lump-Sum Fee. 

3.—“Per Diem” Rates. 

4.—Fees on Hourly Rate. 

5.—Salary For Part-Time Service. 

6.—Retaining Fee. 

7.—Contingent Fee. 


METHOD 1: PERCENTAGE OF COST 
Fee based on a percentage of actual 


SERVICES 


1930 Report of A. S. C. E. 


Incorporated in Proposed Code 


TABLE 1.—ScuHEDULE oF MINIMUM RATES 

















Net cost of work not Percentage of cost as 
exceeding minimum rate for charges Remarks. 
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cost of work contemplated or con- 
structed: 


(a) For complete service, inclusive 
of assistance and overhead. 


(b) For personal service only. 

(c) For engineering reports or ser- 
vice only (actual cost with percentage 
added, plus fee for personal service). 

For services likely to extend through 
ultimate construction, the customary 
and most convenient method is a per- 
centage of net cost of the work, either 
actual or estimated. 

For services that are to terminate 
with designs and estimates, or at the 
award of contracts for construction, or 
an earlier stage, the percentage is 
based on estimated cost. 

In engagements for personal service 
only, the cost of draftsman, field en- 
gineering, and overhead is included 
in arriving at “net cost.” 

The items to be included in deter- 
mining the “net cost” must be clearly 
defined and provision made for ad- 
justment of payments in case the work 
should be protracted or delayed. 

The schedule, Table 1, is recom- 
mended with the understanding that 
the rates cannot be applied rigidly to 
all kinds of work or to all locations. 
The rates are the lowest for average 
work in the great cities of the United 
States. The locality can influence the 
proper rates only in that, by increasing 
or diminishing the overhead expenses, 
it may affect the cost of service. 

Explanatory Notes.— 

a.—Rates do not include cost of sur- 
veys, resident supervision, shop, or 
field inspection of materials or con- 
struction. For the average type of 
engineering construction work the 
item of cost of resident supervision, 
surveys, and field engineering will ap- 
proximate 144% of the cost of con- 
struction, or a much higher figure, de- 
pending on the character, detail, and 
difficulties of the work. Inspection 
can only be estimated by the engineer 
in detail in the light of his knowledge 
of the specific work under consider- 
ation. Suitable percentage charges for 


these items, therefore, must be added 
to the schedule of minimum rates 
stated. 

b.—Rates include preliminary 
studies, investigation, and report on 
the project; preparation of plans; esti- 
mates of quantities and cost; specific- 
ations; award and execution of con- 
tracts; supervising the laying out of 
the work by the principals; computa- 
tion of estimates; preparation of work- 
ing drawings, as well as the checking 
of working drawings required of the 
Contractors; consultation and advice 
to the Client during construction, in- 
cluding, also, the general direction of 
the work to conclusion. 

c.—Rates do not include the cost of 
borings, soundings, tests, etc., and the 
expenses of directing such work. 

d.—Rates do not include the cost of 
construction surveys, monumenting 
and laying out of work in detail, lines 
and grades (usually in charge of a 
Resident Engineer), nor field staff, nor 
camp expenses, as these costs are a 
part of the work and are accounted 
additional services to the Owner. The 
amount of such expense, therefore, is 
properly included in that on which the 
percentage rate is applied. 

e.—The time occupied in promotion, 
study, development, and construction, 
as well as whether the work is spread 
over a large territory or is localized, 
is considered in determining the per- 
centage rate. 

Percentage rate employment presup- 
poses a reasonable maximum time 
within which service is to be rendered. 
Should the time be extended beyond 
that reasonable period by circum- 
stances for which the Engineer is not 
responsible, additional compensation 
should be paid for the added costs, and 
this contingency should be covered in 
the contract, usually by adding 25% 
on salary cost. 

f—In work built under a large 
number of separate contracts, involv- 
ing considerable co-ordination over 
that necessary under a general con- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Will Engineers be Coded? 
(Continued from Page 3) 
objections overcome the document, as 
now written, can, with but minor 
modifications, be made applicable to 
the engineering profession as part of 
any industry. This is vital because 
the solidarity of the calling, recog- 
nized by law in the State of New York, 
and fought for by the professional so- 
ciety, must not be jeopardized or 
broken down through the abortive use 
of an emergency measure that, in its 
own functioning, predicates unity as 

an essential of success. 

-The failure to give heed to the 
counsel of the State Society is now 
bearing fruit. Organized opposition, 
to the extent of submitting another 
code concerned only with employees, 
proposes national activity through the 
formation of a group comprehending 
architects, engineers, chemists and 
other technical workers. 

Will the position of the American 
Society be an enviable one if the code 
is rejected because of a refusal to rec- 
ognize the rights of those being coded? 
Will not a great opportunity be lost; 
and will there not be justification for 
the creation of a national group re- 
sponsive to the opinions of the calling 
as a whole? 

The profession stands in need of a 
national organization, responsive to 
the opinions of its membership, and 
concerned with the social, economic 
and professional well-being of the en- 
gineer. An Association of State Pro- 
fessional Societies, careful in the 
selection of the national personnel, 
would fill the required role more ade- 
quately than any existing body. If 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers aspires to such leadership it 
must invite to its ranks qualified 
electrical, mechanical, chemical and 
other engineering practitioners and 
must reform its organization along 
lines that will make it truly demo- 
cratic and representative of the opin- 
ion of the profession as a whole. 

* * ba 


Revised Engineers’ Code 


(Continued from Page 4) 


or any person admitted to, or elig- 
ible by reason of technical training for 
admission to membership in any na- 
tional, state or regional professional 
engineering organization, in grades 
which require, as a constitutional pro- 
vision, active practice as an engineer 
for not less than eight years and re- 
sponsible charge of engineering work 
for not less than one year; active prac- 
tice and responsible charge of engi- 
neering when functional to the con- 
struction industry to be determined 
as defined in Article II, of the Con- 
stitution of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“In considering the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for Corporate 
Membership, responsible charge in 
engineering teaching may be con- 
strued as responsible charge ot 
work. Graduation in engineering 
or architecture from a school of 
recognized standing shal) be con- 
sidered as equivalent to four years 
of active practice and the satis- 
factory completion of each year of 
work in such school without grad- 
uation shall be considered as 


equivalent to a half year of active 
practice. Graduation in a course 
other than engineering for a col- 
lege or university of recognized 
standing shall be considered as 
equivalent to two years of active 
practice; provided, however, that 
no candidate shall receive credit 
for more than four years of active 
practice because of educational 
qualifications.” 


In the meaning and application of 
this Code the functions of an engineer 
shall include the economics of, and 
the use and design of, materials of 
construction and the determination of 
their physical qualities; supervision 
of the construction of engineering 
structures; the investigation of the 
laws, phenomena, and forces of na- 
ture; when any of the same are in- 
volved or employed in connection with 
fixed works for any or all of the fol- 
lowing divisions or subjects; irriga- 
tion, drainage, water power, water 
supply, flood control, inland water- 
ways, harbors, municipal improve- 
ments, railroads, highways, tunnels, 
airports and airways, purification of 
water and sewage, sewerage, refuse 
disposal, foundations or substructures, 
framed or homogeneous structures, 
buildings, and bridges; they shall in- 
clude the investigation of, the design 
of, and the selection of, the force re- 
sisting and load-supporting members 
of structures; such as foundations, 
walls, columns, beams, girders, slabs, 
trusses, and similar members; and the 
investigation of, design of, and selec- 
tion of mechanical, electrical, or san- 
itary component parts of structures; 
where such investigation, design, and 
selection requires a knowledge of en- 
gineering laws, formulae, and practice, 
a knowledge of the physical proper- 
ties of the materials used, and a 
knowledge of the methods used in 
their installation; and the supervision 
and coordination of the design and ex- 
ecution thereof. It is recognized that 
the functions of an architect include 
elements of a like nature to the ele- 
ments included in the engineer’s func- 
tions. Such normal functions as prac- 
tised by architects shall not be deemed 
to be included in the foregoing state- 
ment of the functions of an engineer. 
Such normal functions of an architect 
being excluded, any one performing 
any of the above defined services, or 
undertaking to provide or to be re- 
sponsible for such services shall be 
deemed an engineer, subject to all of 
the conditions of qualification and ex- 
perience in the above definition of a 
professional engineer, and subject to 
all conditions and regulations of this 
Code. 

Where a Professional Engineer 
registration or license law is in effect, 
any registered or licensed professional 
engineer shall be entitled to practice 
as an engineer but shall not be re- 
lieved by that fact from any of the 
provisions of this Code. 

Professional Engineers are entrusted 
with financial undertakings in which 
their honesty of purpose must be 
above suspicion; they act as profess- 
ional advisers to clients and in colla- 
boration with employers and their ad- 
vice must be absolutely self-disinter- 
ested; they are charged with the ex- 
ercise of judicial functions as between 
client and contractor and must act 
with entire impartiality; they have 


moral responsibilities to their profess- 
ional associates and to their subordin- 
ates; finally, they are engaged in a 
profession which carries with it grave 
responsibilities to the public, and as 
such, when functional to construction 
work constitutes a division of the Con- 
struction Industry. 

Where used hereinafter the word 
“engineer” shall be construed as an 
abbreviation of the term ‘Professional 
Engineer” as herein defined. 

Engineering Assistant. 

In the meaning and application of 
this Code an engineering assistant 
shall be any person who, not regis- 
tered or licensed by any state or ter- 
ritory to practice engineering as a 
profession, and not eligible for mem- 
bershiy as hereinbefore defined in any 
professional engineering organization 
providing for membership as herein- 
before described, is employed to ren- 
der technical or other services of a 
sub-professional nature under’ the 
direction of an engineer. 

Person. 

A person as used herein shall in- 
clude any natural person, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, trust, 
trustee, trustee in bankruptcy, re- 
ceiver, or agency. 

Client. 

A client shall be a person, who en- 
gages the services of an engineer on 
a fee basis. 

Employer. 

An employer shall be any person 
who engages the services of an engi- 
neer or an engineering assistant on a 
salary or wage basis. 

Employee. 

An employee as used herein shall 
mean any individual person employed 
by an engineer. 

Contractor. 

A contractor shall be any person 
contracting to perform the work called 
for by the engineer’s plans and speci- 
fications. 


ARTICLE III 
REQUIRED PROVISIONS 

Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; 

No employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing; 

Employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed 
by the President; 

Modification—This code and all the 
provisions thereof are expressly made 
subject to the right of the President, 
in accordance with the provision of 
Clause 10 (b) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, from time to time 
to cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule or regulation, is- 
sued under Title I of said Act, and 
specifically to the right of the Presi- 
dent to cancel or modify his approval 
of this code or any conditions imposed 


.” 
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by him upon his approval thereof. 
a—Minimum Wages. 

No engineer or engineering assist- 
ant, employed on a salary or wage 
basis, shall be paid less than the mini- 
mum rates which are established re- 
gionally or locally by mutual agree- 
ments between truly representative 
groups of employers, and employees 
or as established or approved by the 
National Control Committee, as de- 
fined in Article VI, with the aid of its 
subordinate regional, state or local 
committees, and approved by the 
President, as provided by Section 7 
(b) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The minimum rates shall 
be at least those required by Article 
38—“‘Minimum Wages” of the “Code of 
Fair Competition for the Construction 
Industry.” 


b.—Maximum Hours. 

Maximum working hours for engi- 
neering assistants shall be in accord- 
ance with Article 4 — “Maximum 
Hours” of the “Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for the Construction Industry.” 


c.—Age Limit. 

Engineers shall not employ any one 
less than sixteen years of age, except 
that persons between fourteen and 
sixteen may be employed for not to 
exceed three hours per day between 7 
A. M. and 7 P. M. on such work as 
will not interfere with hours of day 
school. 

d.—Stabilization of Employment. 

Engineers shall administer their 
functions so as to provide the maxi- 
mum practicable continuity of em- 
ployment to those in their employ. To 
this end the National Control Com- 
mittee, through cooperation with 
other national professional engineer- 
ing organizations, will furnish such 
data, reports of investigations and 
suggestions to the National Recovery 
Administration as may aid in bring- 
ing about a greater stabilization of 
the industry. 

ARTICLE IV 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGINEERS AND THEIR 
CLIENTS OR EMPLOYERS 
For the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this Code no engineer 
shall proceed with an engagement in- 
volving a fee of $1000 or more, with- 
out first entering into a written agree- 
ment with his client, and such agree- 
ment shall be kept and made avail- 
able on demand for inspection by the 
National Control Committee or its 

delegated representatives. 

Violation of this “Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Professional Engi- 
neer Division of the Construction In- 
dustry” shall justify cancellation of 
relations by a client, dismissal by an 
employer or discipline by the Nation- 
al Control Committee and/or prosecu- 
tion at law under the provisions of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

An engineer shall not: 

a. Acquire, own, or otherwise bene- 
fit by the purchase, sale, or owner- 
ship in any real estate or business 
interest which may be affected by any 
work for which he shares responsibil- 
ity, except with the full knowledge 
and consent of his client or employer. 

b. Own gtock in, or have other in- 
terest in, or in any way benefit from 
the business of a contractor employed 
on any work for which the engineer 
shares responsibility, except with the 


full knowledge and consent of his em- 
ployer. 

ec. Accept any pay or commission, 
except as clearly stipulated in his con- 
tract or terms of employment, for the 
use of any materials, patented device, 
appliance, or method employed on the 
work. 

d. Accept any fee or gratuity for 
engineering or other services rendered 
to any contractor or sub-contractor en- 
gaged on the work for which the en- 
gineer is engaged as the client’s or 
employer’s representative, or accept 
compensation, financial or otherwise, 
for services in connection with such 
project, from any person other than his 
client or employer. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to operate against 
the prevailing and good practice by 
contractors and sub-contractors of en- 
gaging engineers, other than the en- 
gineer of record for the work, to ren- 
der engineering services to them in 
connection with their engagement as 
contractors or sub-contractors. 

e. Specify, direct, invite, or accept 
engineering designs, studies or 
sketches from a contractor, sub-con- 
tractor, or supplier of materials, in- 
terested in the work or in bidding on 
any element of the work, where such 
are services herein defined, or defined 
in his agreement with his client or 
employer, as being the responsibility 
and duty of the engineer. This does 
not debar the customary shop and 
working drawings, made by contrac- 
tors for the work to be executed by 
them, nor the use of technical trade 
information issued by producers for 
the information of engineers. 

f. Give any rebate, discount, bonus, 
fee, or commission in order to reduce 
his fee, or in order to influence or pro- 
cure employment on a salary or wage 
basis. 

ARTICLE V 
UNFAIR PRACTICES 

To maintain fair minimum salaries 
and wages for engineers and engineer- 
ing assistants the National Control 
Committee with the aid of its sub- 
ordinate regional, state or local com- 
mittees, shall, within four months af- 
ter the effective date of this Code, 
recommend for the approval of the 
President, schedules of fair minimum 
rates for all types of engineering ser- 
vices functional to the Construction 
Industry. In arriving at these 
schedules the National Control Com- 
mittee shall endeavor to approximate 
rates generally equivalent to the aver- 
age minimum rates which obtained 
in each region at the beginning of 
the year 1929. 

To assure fair competition and pre- 
vent rendering of services by an en- 
gineer in private practice below cost 
of production, plus overhead, insui- 
ance, and incidental expenses, and to 
insure fair bases for the determina- 
tion of cost-plus-ffee terms of em- 
ployment, the National Control Com- 
mittee shall develop, with the co- 
operation of its subordinate regional, 
state and local sub-committees, stand- 
ards of cost accounting with uniform 
methods of determining overhead, in- 
clusive of principal’s time and other 
chargeable items, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Administrator. 

To maintain fair minimum rates of 
charge for the various branches of en- 
gineering practice functional to the 
construction industry and to avoid 


price-cutting among engineers in pri- 
vate practice, but without any attempt 
at price-fixing, the National Control 
Committee with the aid of its subor- 
dinate regional, state, or local commit- 
tees shall recommend for the approval 
of the President, schedules of fair 
minimum charges, where practicable. 
The recognition of such minimum 
schedules shall in no way operate 
against any engineer whose training, 
experience, reputation, or specialized 
practice, justifies a higher schedule of 
charges. 

In the operation of this Code, be- 
fore the establishment of engineering 
fees as above described, no engineer 
shall charge for his services, an 
amount, based upon the total cost of 
the work on which his services are 
rendered, less than that specified in 
the “Manual of Engineering Practice; 
No, 6. Charges for Engineering Ser- 
vices” adopted by the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, September, 
1930, which is appended hereto. 


If the character of the work re- 
quires architectural or other special- 
ized services not included in the func- 
tions of an engineer, as hereinbefore 
defined, it is the engineer’s duty to 
recommend specialists for employment 
by or on behalf of the owner and to 
coordinate their work. 


When any person undertakes to 
provide engineering design or engi- 
neering services he shall be deemed 
an engineer in the meaning and ap- 
plication of, and functioning under 
this code, and as such shall make a 
separate and distinct charge for such 
designs or services as a separate ac- 
count, said charge to be not less than 
the usual or prescribed professional 
charge made by engineers for such en- 
gineering designs or other engine3:- 
ing services. 

In order to eliminate unethical aud 
unfair competitive practices that vio- 
late sound public policy and proper 
professional procedure: 

a. An engineer shall not enter in- 
to fee, salary, or wage competitive 
bidding with other engineers for a pro- 
fessional engagement. 

b. An engineer shall not offer or 
provide free or contingent prelimin- 
ary engineering services or free pre- 
liminary cost estimates, in competi- 
tion with any other engineer whose 
services have been retained for the 
work as evidenced by a signed agree- 
ment. 

c. An engineer employed in a sal- 
aried position on full time basis shall 
not solicit or accept employment out- 
side of his salaried duties in competi- 
tion with other engineers, nor author- 
ize the use of his name for the solici- 
tation of such work. He may serve 
in a consulting or advisory capacity 
with the consent of his employer. 

d. No person shall perform or un- 
dertake to furnish or be responsible 
for engineering services unless he is 
qualified by education, experience and 
organization and as herein defined. 

The engineer shall not be a party 
to the unfair practice of trading one 
contractor’s bid against another’s in 
an attempt to reduce the amount of a 
bid, nor ghall he induce secondary 
bidding, nor in any other manner en- 
gage in or sanction the unfair prac- 
tice known as “bid peddling.” 

The engineer shall observe the rules 
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of fairness in making known all re- 
quirements for the work for which he 
is responsible and shall furnish ade- 
quate information to all bidders alike. 
The engineer shall not submit his de- 
sign drawings and specifications for 
contractor’s bid until he has developed 
adequate preliminary information and 
essential pertinent data. He shall per- 
mit the contractor to satisfy himself 
as to the adequacy of the engineering 
information given and the practicabil- 
ity of the type and method of installa- 
tion shown on the engineer’s design 
and covered in his specifications. The 
engineer shall definitely establish in 
his design and _ specifications, the 
amounts of tolerance jin _ positions, 
levels, dimensions, or weights which 
will be permissible, and shall include 
definite provisions for remedial meas- 
ures, if such tolerances are exceeded. 

The engineer, where so engaged, 
shall provide adequate and sufficient 
field supervision and inspection of 
the work and shall at all times be 
ready to accept or reject any part of 
the work as the installation proceeds. 

Arbitration according to recognized 
practice or established federal or state 
laws shall be accepted as the approved 
method for adjudication of disputes, 
after decision by the engineer, and 
precedent to action at law. 

ARTICLE VI 
ADMINISTRATION 

Admendments, 

Amendments or revisions to this 
Code may be proposed by any truly 
representative professional engineer- 
ing organization providing for mem- 
bership as hereinbefore described, act- 
ing through the National Control 
Committee hereinafter defined. 

National Control Committee. 

To effectuate the purposes of this 
Code and provide for administrative 
contro] within the engineering pro- 
fession in so far as it is a function of 
the construction industry, a National 
Control Committee shall be established 
composed of one member appointed by 
each of the national professional en- 
gineering organizations providing 
constitutional requirements for mem- 
bership as hereinbefore defined in Ar- 
ticle II, and which are indicated in 
the first paragraph of the Preamble 
of this Code as having subscribed to 
this Code on or before the day next but 
one prior to the date set by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration for its 
public hearing on this Code, and of 
members of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers appointed by the 
President of the Society in number 
equal to three more than the total 
number of members appointed by the 
other national professional engineer- 
ing organizations. Members of the 
National Control Committee shall 
serve without salary in the admin- 
istration of this Code. 

Subject to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator this cuntrol committee 
shall have authority to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the 
provisions of this Code. This control 
committee shall have authority to es- 
tablish such sub-committees and such 
subordinate local, state and regional 
committees and to prescribe such du- 
ties, rules and regulations as are 
deemed necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Code and of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


In the establishment of each such 
state committee (or where there is no 
state committee, in each regional com- 
mittee), there shall be one representa- 
tive, for each state, from the recog- 
nized existing or hereafter created 
state professional society, in which 
membership is contingent upon legal 
admission to the practice of engineer- 
ing within that state. Such represen- 
tative shall be designated by such rec- 
ognized state Society. 

The National Control Committee 
shall coordinate its acts with the ad- 
ministrative agency established un- 
der the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Construction Industry. 

Administration Expense. 

Each engineer subject to the juris- 
diction of this Code and accepting the 
benefits of the activities of the Na- 
tional Control Committee hereunder 
shall pay to the same his equitable 
share of the amounts necessary to pay 
the cost of assembly, analysis and 
publication of reports and data, and 
of the maintenance of the said Na- 
tional Control Committee’s commit- 
tees and activities. 

Effective Date. 

This Code shall be effective ten days 
after approval by the President of the 
United States and shall be applicable 
only to professional engineering ser- 
vices functional to the Construction 
Industry undertaken after such date. 

Saving Provision. 

If any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion shall finally determine that any 
Article or section of any Article in 
this Code, shall be invalid, all other 
Articles and sections of this Code 
shall nevertheless remain and con- 
tinue in full force and effect in the 
same manner as though they had been 
separately presented for approval and 
approved by the President. 

* * %* * 1K 

At a meeting of the Code Commit- 
tee of the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers, held in New 
York on September 20th, the following 
revisions of the Sept. 18th draft of 
the Code, sponsored by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, were set 
forth as conditions sine qua non to 
the approval of the said Code by the 
State Society. An amplification to as- 
sure covering the practice of survey- 
ing, as a branch of engineering, 
where the same is pertinent to the 
Construction Industry, igs being form- 
ulated by the Metropolitan Chapters. 

President Chapman has, in response 
to a request for approval from the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
advised that the State Society sub- 
scribes in principle to the Code as re- 
vised, but takes exception to certain 


features and offers as_ substitutes 
therefor the recommendations _ set 
forth. 


Comments and recommendations re- 
lative to the provisions of the Septem- 
ber 18th draft of Code of fair compe- 
tition for the Engineering Division of 
the Construction Industry. 
These are divided into two classes, 
the first preceded by the letter ‘A” 
being comments and suggestions for 
consideration and the second preceded 
by the letter “R,” definite recommend- 
ations for proposed modifications or 
changes, together with the reasons 
therefor. 
(Page 1) (“A”) PREAMBLE 
It is suggested that the first four 


paragraphs be deleted and that there 
be substituted therefor the following: 

“To effectuate the policies of 
Title 1 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act during the period 
of emergency the following Code 
of Fair Competition covering rela- 
tions between professional engi- 
neers, clients or employers, em- 
ployees and others in respect to 
all construction work shall be 
standard.” . 

And omit the letter “C” and “D” 
preceding the fifth and sixth para- 
graphs. 

The above suggestion is made in 
view of several comments which have 
come to hand criticising the fact that 
any particular society or organization 
is mentioned in the Preamble as sub- 
mitting a code which does not appear 
to be the general practice in the code 
drafting and consideration under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 

(“A”) ARTICLE I 
GENERAL CODE 

It is suggested that after the last 
word of the first paragraph there be 
inserted: 

“Except as to those portions re- 
lating to compensation and/or 
matters related solely to the engi- 
neering profession.” 

The paragraph as written appears 
to be a rather broad acceptance of the 
contents of an unknown document 
and makes the engineers code null 
and void where contrary to the gen- 
eral construction industry code. 

The engineering profession is de- 
serving of some consideration and dif- 
ferentiation from all general classes of 
employees, otherwise there would be 
no necessity for an engineers code. It 
ig with this thought in mind that the 
above suggestion is made. 

(Page 2) (“R’) ARTICLE II 

DEFINITIONS AND FUNCTIONS 

Professional Engineer (8rd and 4th 
Paragraphs). 

The last three lines of the third 
paragraph and the fifth paragraph 
quoted from Article II of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers con- 
stitution appear inconsistent. This 
should be changed so as to embrace 
a positive definition rather than an 
inferential one. 

The quoted portion from the con- 
stitution does not define what consti- 
tutes “active practice and responsible 
charge.” It describes how and the ex- 
tent to which certain specific services 
or applications of time may be con- 
strued as falling within the realm of 
active practice and responsible charge, 
such as engineering teaching, grad- 
uation from technical schools, grad- 
uation from non-technical schools and 
credit for non-graduate technical 
study. It is silent, however, on such 
important elements as are nomi- 
nated and described in the data sheets 
transmitted to applicant member re- 
ferences. 

5th Paragraph 

In the second line insert after the 
words “shall include” the following: 

“the consolidation, investigation, 

evaluation, planning, designing, 

or responsible supervision of con- 
struction or operation in connec- 
tion with any public or private 
utilities, structures, buildings, 
machines, equipment, processes, 
works or projects and/or” (follow 
with text of code through the 
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word “thereof” in the 18th line 

and insert after the word “there- 

of” the following: 

“when such professional services 

require the application of engi- 

neering principles and data.” 

The above revision of this para- 
graph embodies the substance of the 
definition of the professional engi- 
neer aS embodied in the New York 
State law governing the licensing and 
practice of professional engineering. 
It is felt to be more all-inclusive than 
that in the code wherein many speci- 
fic classes of work are mentioned. 
With the addition as above suggested, 
the possibility of evasion or attempted 
subterfuge by claiming services did 
not fall within the realm of the pro- 
fession would be avoided. 

(Page 3) Employee (1st paragraph). 

This definition would seem to lend 
itself to improvement. As it now 
stands, it is indefinite as to whether 
it means simply clerks, stenographers, 
laborers or individuals other than en- 
gineering assistants or professional 
engineers, as it would seem to include 
by its phraseology any person regard- 
less of their classification. 

(“R”’) ARTICLE III 
REQUIRED PROVISIONS 

Page 4, paragraph 4. 

In the third line substitute the word 
“section” for the word “clause” in 
order to be in accord with the phrase- 
ology of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

Minimum Wages (paragraph 5). 

Omit the last sentence and substi- 
tute therefor: 

“In the interim and until such 
minimum rates shall have been 
so established and approved, the 
minimum salary or wage for an 
engineer shall be $100.00 per 
week; for an engineering assist- 
ant rendering the lowest grade of 
sub-professional service $30.00 per 
week; for other employees at 
least those required by Article 
III “Minimum Wages” of the 
“Code of Fair Competition for the 
Construction Industry.” 
Stabilization of Employment (para- 

graph 8). 

In the third line omit the words 
“other national” preceding the word 
“professional.” 

The National Control Committee is 
not a_ professional engineering or- 
ganization per se but is a Code Auth- 
ority, hence the word “other” should 
not be used. 

The National Control Committee 
unquestionably would and should, in 
its activities, cooperate with any ne- 
cessary professional engineering or- 
ganization whether of a local, state 
or national character and hence the 
word “national” should not be used. 

(“R”) ARTICLE IV 
REGULATIONS GOVERNING RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGINEERS AND THEIR CLIENTS 

OR EMPLOYERS 

Page 5, paragraph 4. 

Insert after the word “employer” at 
the end of the paragraph the words 
“or client.” 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
the engineer’s relation with a client 
should be equally as honorable as 
those with an employer. 

(“R”) ARTICLE V 

UNFAIR PRACTICES 
Page 6, paragraph 5. 
In the last line either the word “co- 


ordinate” or “direct” should be used 
to correspond with the similar pro- 
vision in the architects’ code. 
(“R”) ARTICLE VI 
ADMINISTRATION 

National Control Committee (2nd 
paragraph, page 7). 

Omit the subject matter after the 
words “Article II” in the sixth line 
and substitute therefor: 

“which shall have subscribed to 
this code within ten days sub- 
sequent to its approval by the Ad- 
ministrator or President and in 
addition thereto not to exceed 
seven members to be appointed by 
the respective national profession- 
al engineering organizations, the 
number from each of such organ- 
izations to be based upon the rela- 
tion of its corporate membership 
to the total membership of al! 
said participating organizations 
and in addition thereto, member 
representation by engineering as- 
sistants not members of any such 
national organization, but in no 
case shall any of such organiza- 
tions have a majority of the mem- 
bers on said committee.” 

The thoughts prompting the above 
recommendations are: 

1: The present draft limits the 
membership of the committee to those 
national engineering organizations 
which have subscribed to the code not 
later than the day next but one prior 
to the public hearing thereon. There 
may be engineering organizations 
which have not and do not wish to 
subscribe to the code in the present 
form but which will subscribe after 
the public hearing and the adoption 
of a code either in its present form 
or as it may be modified or amended. 
They should not be penalized or pre- 
cluded from membership on the Na- 
tional Committee for not subscribing 
to the code before the public hearing. 

2: The advisability of vesting in 
any one organization a majority of 
control in matters of this kind is 
questionable. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to have the committee 
member representation bear some re- 
lation to the membership of the re- 
spective national engineering organi- 
zations but provided that each shall 
have some representation and further- 
more inasmuch as the code is to deal 
with the compensation of engineering 
assistants, an opportunity for that 
group to be represented seems advis- 
able. 

Page 8, paragraph 3. 

Re-write to read: 

“In the establishment of such 
regional and state committees, 
there shall be on each regional 
committee at least one represen- 
tative from each state in the re- 
spective region, and not less than 
one third of the members of any 
state committee or of any state 
representation on a regional com- 
mittee shall be from the recog- 
nized existing or hereafter created 
state professional society in which 
membership is contingent upon 
legal admission to the practice of 
engineering within that state, and 
such engineering assistant repre- 
sentatives as may be determined 
by the Adminfstrator. The state 
society representatives shall be 
designated by such recognized 
state society and the representa- 


tives of the engineering assist- 

ants shall be members of their 

own choosing.” 

Administration Expense (5th para- 
graph, page 8). 

The question has been raised as to 
how the equitable shares are to be 
borne by each engineer in the con- 
struction industry all of whom are 
subject to the code jurisdiction and 
how such shares will be collected and 
by whom collected and determined. It 
has been stated that it seems as 
though the federal government should 
defray some of the cost of the admin- 
istration of the code. However, this 
is the general phraseology in prac- 
tically all of the codes heretofore con- 
sidered. 

With this provision in the code, it 
would seem h.ghly desirable to have 
representation by the assistant engi- 
neers who might raise the question of 
the levying of funds for the expense 
without having adequate representa- 
tion. This point, however, is not 
stressed but inasmuch as it has been 
raised, is brought to attention at this 
time. 

% % % 


Public Works Possibilities 
(Continued from Page 5) 

stop capital outlay. Paving was dis- 
continued, and then followed water 
supply, sewers, schools, hospitals and 
various other things which are vital 
parts of our lives, our social growth 
and, in fact, our civilization. 

Next, came the need for discontin- 
uing maintenance and repair of exist- 
ing public improvements. 

To distressed American municipali- 
ties, counties and states, came the 
breadline of the unemployed. People, 
who had used up their resources, 
whose credit was gone, whose friends 
had been compelled to cease further 
help, became part of a great army of 
unemployed. These people, unfortun- 
ate, in dire want and facing starva- 
tion, had to be helped. Private chari- 
ties broke down. Not alone was the 
task too colossal for them, but their 
sources of contributions dried up, as 
the very people who had been contrib- 
uting to them in turn suffered blow 
after blow upon their own financial 
resources. 

Four years ago no one could have 
been wise enough to have foreseen 
the outgrowth of this crisis. Munici- 
palities, counties and states, faced 
with budget problems, borrowing 
troubles and delinquent tax payments, 
had to find money for unemployment 
relief. 

The status of the great City of New 
York is perhaps typical of the whole 
country, although, naturally, as the 
largest and richest city, the problem 
is of far greater magnitude than in 
other cases. In this city there are, as 
public charges, over 200,000 heads of 
families representing over a million 
people who, without public help, would 
face starvation, exposure and distress 
within 24 hours. The money for this 
relief comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment, from the State and from the city 
itself. The city has been spending 
at the rate of 40 million dollars a year 
for this work and it is only partially 
doing the job in an unsatisfactory 
manner, 

Mention of this is made because of 
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the economies forced upon our com- 
munities by dwindling tax returns. 
The monies acquired by such meas- 
ures as discharging employees, cut- 
ting pay and discontinuing the con- 
struction and even the maintenance of 
public works, were voraciously con- 
sumed by the insistent demands of 
the unemployed. 


Had it not been for the depression 
the City of New York would, in the 
last three or four years, have been 
prosecuting its plains for extended 
water supply, completion of transport- 
ation systems and various other im- 
portant necessary public improve- 
ments. These amounted to nearly 1 
billion dollars; and, perhaps, 500 mil- 
lion dollars of this billion would have 
been spent in these last four years. 
Many other cities, counties, and states 
are in a similar position. 


New York, having discontinued all 
propects of improvement, and in fact, 
neglected even proper maintenance of 
what it had in the way of public im- 
provements, has asked the Govern- 
ment for help. It has requested 168 
million dollars, exclusive of the Tri- 
Borough Bridge project for which a 
loan of $44,000,000 has just been 
granted. This money, if secured, will 
be used to start projects for which 
plans and specifications have been 
completed and which can be begun 
within 30 days of the receipt of the 
money. They include many things in 
all boroughs and departments of the 
city, such as sanitation, paving, school 
work, hospital work, transportation, 
etc. It is estimated that on the basis 
of 30 hours a week this will provide 
employment directly for 40,000 people 
and directly and indirectly for per- 
haps 300,000 wage earners. 

Last May, before the passage of the 
N. R. A., the writer urged upon the 
Mayor of the City of New York, and 
with his consent, on the authorities at 
Washington, that this program, when 
taken up, should be—as a measure of 
public duty and city economy—linked 
up with the unemployment relief, by 
requiring contractors obtaining work 
on the public works program to select 
at least some of their men from the 
unemployed of the city. Persons re- 
quired for public works could be, in 
part, drawn from the city’s unemploy- 
ment organization, and this course 
kept up until practically all would face 
the test of “Will they and can they 
work again?” 

Such a procedure would not alone 
again stimulate business, but give 
back self-respect and self-reliance to 
those now living on the city’s charity, 
and would, at the same time, relieve 
the drain on the city of 40 million a 


year for unemployment relief. 
* a * 


Employees’ Code Submitted 
(Continued from Page 6) 
agreement of the representatives of 
the labor and trade associations there 
may be a neutral party to the commit- 
tee. The committee shall have the 

following duties: 

a. To recommend changes or provi- 
sions of this code as experience with 
its operation may show to be desirable. 

b. To consider complaints as to vio- 
lations or infractions of the code and 
os recommend proper remedies there- 
or. 
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c. To regulate every six (6) months 
the minimum wage rates as provided 
in this code in accord with the fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living as com- 
pared to the cost of living on August 
1, 3038. 

d. To adjust the various grades of 
technicians in any plant in accordance 
with provisions in Section 3. 

e. The recommendations of this 
committee, when approved by the Pres- 
ident, shall be considered to be part 
of this code and have the same effect 
and force as the provisions above 
stipulated. 


*- * * 


City Government Reor- 
ganization 


(Continued from Page 7) 


policy in so far as it is applicable to 
the Boroughs which compose the City. 
That the task of conducting a govern- 
ment expending close to $800,000,000 
annually is, under the present system, 
too great a responsibility for some 
and too little for others and that such 
system is no longer representative are 
the contentions of the writer who 
submits for what it is worth a plan 
of governmental reorganization for 
the entire City of New York. To at- 
tempt a complete explanation and de- 
scription of such a comprehensive 
subject is beyond the scope of a dozen 
addresses and so one must ask in- 
dulgence if what follows is not en- 
tirely clear. 

In the discussion the Borough of 
The Bronx will be referred to merely 
as representative of all Boroughs. 

The City of New York consists of 
five (5) separate boroughs. Contained 
also within the limts of the City are 
five (5) distinct counties the boun- 
daries of which are coincident with 
those of the boroughs. This is a sit- 
uation which invites and lends itself 
toward an elimination of dual or over- 
lapping agencies. 

The question of overlapping is to- 
day a serious one in the affairs of 
City administration and while borough 
government is a municipal agency and 
county government a state agency 
there is no reason why the principal 
of Home Rule cannot be extended to 
comprehend both borough and county 
where they are one geographically. 
As a matter of fact the various 
boroughs or counties within the City 
are today of such importance as to 
warrant direct responsibility to the 
citizens thereof for their administra- 
tion. 

The scheme proposed would create 
within each borough machinery for 
administering affairs which are prim- 
arily pertinent thereto, and for which 
either directly or indirectly, the 
borough alone pays. Such matters as 
affect the City at large would be ad- 
ministered by a city wide or sort of 
super government in which each 
borough would, in all instances, have 
a proportionate representation and 
voice. 

Within the borough there would be 
a governing body, known as the Ex- 
exutive Council of the Borough and 
elected by the people of the Borough, 
with a President, Director of Borough 
Assembly and Comptroller at its 
head. The Borough President, as 
Chief Executive, would appoint heads 
of Departments within the Borough. 


The Borough Assembly would inaug- 
urate all assessable Borough Improve- 
ments, review assessments and ap- 
prove franchises within the Borough. 
The Comptroller would collect and 
disburse Borough monies, determine 
tax rates and perform the usual fin- 
ancial duties of such an office. Many 
suggestions have from time to time 
been made by citizens and even groups 
but constructive as they may be in 
intent, invariahly they reveal that the 
authors are not well versed in the pre- 
sent form and operation of city gov- 
ernment as a whole. The speaker 
respectfully suggests that all else be- 
ing equal, a person who has spent 
many years in the public service is 
better informed on its workings and 
better equipped to revise the same 
than one who has not. 


The administrative agencies of the 
Borough would be four, viz., Public 
Works, Public Counsel, Public Health 
and Public Records. All public works 
conceived and paid for entirely out 
of borough funds would be and 
should be entirely the province of the 
Department of Public Works. All 
matters pertaining to streets, sewers, 
(except outlets) parks, buildings and 
assessments would-be controlled by 
one agency—the Department of Public 
Works. All legal matters now covered 
by the offices of District Attorney, 
counsel to the various county and 
borough offices and to some extent 
the offices of the Corporation Counsel, 
would be covered and cared for by 
the Department of Public Counsel. 
Hospitals, ambulance service, admin- 
istration of food and drugs, nursing 
service, hygiene, medical diagnosis, 
autopsy and similar matters would 
come within the scope of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The present 
offices of County Clerk, Register, Com- 
missioner of Records and all other 
similar custodians of property, per- 
sonal or public records and documents, 
would be replaced by the Department 
of Public Records. The details of 
other borough sub-divisions are shown 
on the charts. Such agencies as are 
interborough will be cared for by the 
City government with proper borough 
representation in each instance. 


The city wide government would 
consist of administrative, legislative 
and financial elected officials, who 
would comprise the Executive Coun- 
cil of the City of New York similar 
in form to the present Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. The ad- 
ministrative phase would comprehend 
matters of a city wide nature such as 
Public Safety (including both police 
and fire departments under one civil- 
ian head and eliminating the Sheriff 
in each County), Banking (see 
chart), Engineering, Law, Medicine, 
Education, Welfare, Records, Budget 
and Purchases, Civil Service and Art 
Commission. With the exception of 
the Director of Public Safety and the 
Chairman of the Banking Board, who 
would be nominated by the Mayor and 
approved by the City Assembly (after 
the fashion of high officials in na- 
tional government) and the Civil. Ser- 
vice, the various city wide depart- 
ments would consist of commissions 
composed of the corresponding com- 
missioners from each borough, together 
with a Chairman appointed by the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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City Government 


Reorganization 
(Continued from Page 16) 
































Mayor. In this way each borough 
would have a proportionate represen- 
tation and vote in each city wide —= 
Commission, whereas to-day the Bronx Bes 
has not a single representative on eee 
such important Commissions as the Fes 
Boards of Water Supply, Transporta- S328 
tion, Sanitation, Standards and Ap- 38 ¢ 
peals and the Civil Service. z z 
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province of the City Assembly com- 
posed of the members of the Borough 
Assemblies with the elected President 
of the City Assembly at the head 
thereof. 
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a previously determined voting power 

of the Borough would be maintained. CU es — 
From such a skeleton can be devel- eI ge iq Fi 
oped, as is suggested in the chart, a 4 Ll jie® Emaar bie 
complete form of city government . } S| LB 2 
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times Dock Department, Health De- 
partment and other agencies to pass 
upon matters that in all common 
sense belong to and can more proper- 
ly and efficiently be taken care of by 
one Building Bureau within the 
Borough and would in addition, make 
directly responsible to the people of 
the Borough the officials whom they 
elect to administer the affairs of what 3 
are termed boroughs but which are in 3 
point of population and wealth greater 3 F 
than most of the important cities of 
the nation. (A recent legislative act, 
consolidating many of the functions 
of the Tenement House Department, 
Fire Department and other agencies 
having supervision over. phases of 
building construction, embodies, to 
some extent, one of the above pro- 
posals). 

The proposal creates much that is 
new and eliminates much that is exist- 
ent. On the whole it is believed that 
an analysis will show a material sav- 
ing in economy and efficiency and in 

* addition thereto it promises to place 
the citizen in closer contact with mat- 
ters of government; a most desired 
and healthy political condition under 
all circumstances. 

One of the objectives in mind has 
been an elasticity that will permit of 
modification as well as a partial or 
installment adoption without altering 
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the basic idea of adequate borough 
representation under all conditions. 

A casual review of the proposal 
may lead some to the conclusion that 
it will prevent proper co-ordination in 
the development of the city. To such 
I would reply that all agencies that 
now exist are provided for and am- 
plified and that the difference is prin- 
cipally that every borough would be 
represented on every agency, instead 
of some on One and some on another 
in the haphazard manner which now 
deprives communities of over a mil- 
lion or even two million persons of a 
direct voice in the activities of city 
wide commissions and departments 
and which practically compels a 
borough to accept the will of those 
whose interests may be elsewhere. 

No attempt has been made to in- 
clude the judicial agencies in the pro- 
posal for the reason that such part of 
the government would and should re- 
ceive consideration from those more 
familiar with prevailing judicial sys- 
tems than is the speaker and perhaps 
such agencies are probably best ad- 
ministered when divorced from other 
phases of government. 

Many problems of legislation, fin- 
ance and law would be involved before 
the proposal could be effected, but 
where there .s a will there is a way 
and they are not insurmountable. 

No one realizes better than the 
writer that the plan submitted is a 
most imperfect one but he believes 
that it will provide a better, more ef- 
ficient and more representative gov- 
ernment than the present form and it 
is as a constructive suggestion and 
not as a panacea that it is offered. 


Note:—Comments are invited. 
% % % 


Technocracy 
(Continued from Page 8) 
months, the releasing of our equip- 
ment would provide a minimum per 
capita income equivalent to a buying 
power under the present system of 
from twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per year. ($6,000 to 
$7,500 per family). This is a mini- 
mum per capita income larger than 
has ever existed in the history of the 
world. Almost immediately the ne- 
cessity for charity and relief organiza- 

tions would be ended. 

The Research Department of the 
Continental Committee on Technoc- 
racy estimates that eventually the 
work requirement per individual will 
amount to not more than _ sixteen 
hours per week. During the’ early 
transitional period, while the existing 
industrial plant which today is large- 
ly obsolete, is being supplanted by a 
modern plant which will take full ad- 
vantage of technical knowledge, forty 
hours a week may be required of all 
workers. As the hours of work de- 
crease purchasing power will increase 
until a society is attained in which 
economic insecurity is unknown and 
every individual possesses all that he 
needs of essential goods. 

The effort of the Administration to 
produce artificial scarcity by curtail- 
ing production is an acknowledgment 
of the basic principle of Technocracy. 
By so doing it admits that scarcity is 
essential to the functioning of the 
price system and furthermore that 
scarcity no longer exists. 


To sum up: 

(a) The problem of production is 
solved. Goods and services sufficient 
to satisfy every need and every rea- 
sonable want can be provided for the 
entire population by fully utilizing 
modern technology. 

(b) The price system does not func- 
tion satisfactorily under present con- 
ditions, that is to say, under condi- 
tions of potential plenty. 

(c) A new economy must be estab- 
lished which will function even when 
commodities are in ample supply. 

Certain Definite Characteristics of 
this new economy can be indicated. 


II. FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TECHNOCRACY 

(1) The machinery of production 
and distribution will be organized in- 
to an integrated whole and operated 
for the benefit of the entire popula- 
tion. 

When goods are scarce it is possible 
to allow any individual to produce any 
article under a competitive economic 
system. When however, goods are re- 
dundant it is necessary to direct and 
regulate production. 

By this means the required quantity 
of goods can be produced by the most 
efficient methods and waste avoided. 
For example, certain regions are best 
fitted for the culture of wheat. When 
these regions are producing sufficient 
wheat to satisfy all needs, it is obvi- 
ous that the less desirable areas 
should not be planted with a crop 
which no one will want, but instead 
should be given over to some other 
unessential but still desirable culture. 
When, for example, copper is over-pro- 
duced, certain mines should be worked 
and others left in reserve. In respect 
to manufactured goods it is obvious 
that those factories which make the 
best use of our energy resources at 
the least expenditure of man-power 
should be operated and the obsolete 
plants discarded or brought up to 
date. Only by central direction can 
these objectives be accomplished and 
full advantage taken of the genius of 
our scientists and the achievements of 
our inventors. 

(2) The capacity of this Continent- 
al producing plant will be measured 
in some standard unit. 

Since the dollar, based on gold, or 
faith, is not a unit of measurement, it 
obviously will not do. It merely gives 
the relative supply of commodities in 
terms of another commodity or, when 
a nation is off the gold standard, in 
terms of each other. Consequently, 
prices vary continuously as supplies 
vary, even as the desires of the popu- 
lation vary; thus dollars are useless 
for purposes of measurement. There- 
fore, a new unit must be devised with 
which to measure the total productive 
capacity of the Continental producing 
plant and to serve as a basis for issu- 
ing an equal purchasing power and 
for pro rating all the various commo- 
dities. 

This new unit is to be based on en- 
ergy cost, since energy in modern 
plants is the essential factor in pro- 
duction. Labor cost, once the primi- 
tive handicraft stage is passed, bears 
no measurable relation to production. 
Man acts chiefly as attendant to, or 
supervisor of, the mechanism of en- 
ergy conversion; his energy contribu- 


tion is negligible in industrialized 
countries. 

Though energy cost will be the basis 
on which total productive capacity is 
figured, other factors must be con- 
sidered in pricing consumers’ goods 
and services. For example, the sup- 
ply of some commodities such as food- 
stuffs, is inexhaustible or recurrent, 
and the supply of others is definitely 
limited. In a rational economy, limit- 
ed resources will be conserved, in so 
far as feasible, by price adjustments. 
In order, for example, to utilize an en- 
tire beef the less desirable sections 
had best be priced lower than the 
choice cuts even though the energy 
cost of the various sections of the ani- 
mal may be nearly the same. 


Energy cost is an adequate yard 
stick for measuring the total capacity 
of the population. This total capacity 
measurement is needed in order that 
a purchasing power of equal propor- 
tions may be issued. The objective is 
to balance production and consump- 
tion in order that goods and energy 
be neither squandered nor hoarded, 
and that the budget of the community 
shall automatically balance itself— 
a budget figured in terms of energy 
cost of goods produced. 

(3) In order to create a purchasing 
power sufficient to procure the com- 
modities which the accelerated rate of 
industrial activity will produce, a new 
monetary system will be instituted. 
The units of this new system may de 
called dollars. They will be issued to 
the entire population. Their sum, that 
is to say the total purchasing power 
of the people, will procure all the 
goods and services available for con- 
sumption during a predetermined per- 
iod called the balanced load period. 

To avoid the recreation of a debt 
burden, and the arrest of distribution 
which results from borrowing on the 
future for things used in the present, 
the new dollar will have the following 
characteristics: 

(a) It will be issued against avail- 
able goods and services. 

(b) It will be non-transferable. 

(c) It will be cancelled at the point 
of distribution for consumable goods 
and services as these are obtained. 

(d) It will be issued for definite 
periods of time and at the end of each 
period it will be cancelled whether 
used or not. 

(e) It will be issued under proper 
control to every individual. 

Control is to be used in case an in- 
dividual refuses to fulfill his obliga: 
tions. In a Technocracy, the only 
form of taxation—if it can be so called 
—is the number of working hours re- 
quired of the individual to operate 
adequately the industrial and social 
machinery. In return for these hours 
of service during certain productive 
years of his life, the individual re- 
ceives not only security, liberty and 
leisure during his whole life, but a 
consuming power equal to that of the 
present so-called leisure class. Fur- 
thermore, in a Technocracy, every 
possible latitude will be allowed him 
regarding the kind of service he con- 
tributes and a change of vocation will 
be permitted if desired. Even so, an 
individual may conceivably refuse to 
do any work. In that case his Pur- 
chasing Certificates may be with- 
drawn until he changes his mind un- 
less on the advice of proper medical 
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authority he is to be treated as a 
mental case. 


III. SECONDARY CONSIDERATION 

Beside the three characteristics 
given above which are indicated by 
the physical structure of our produc- 
ing and distributing system, a num- 
ber of secondary measures are advis- 
able. It is necessary, owing to the 
complexity of our industrial system, 
that the transition from the old order 
to the new ghould be effected in an 
orderly and controlled manner, so 
that the functions vital to human 
existence may be protected through- 
out the transitional process. 

(a) It may be advisable during the 
period of transition to maintain differ- 
ential incomes in order not to upset 
existing industrial methods and insti- 
tutions. Customary consuming habits 
will alter gradually rather than too 
radically. Ag the goal of Technocracy, 
plenty for all, is approached, the need 
for differential spending powers will 
disappear and money would entirely 
cease to be the symbol of success. 

During the time of transition lead- 
ers of public opinion and educators 
should prepare the people for the re- 
placement of the present greed motif 
by an older and more efficient one, 
the instinctive desire of all human 
beings for prestige, for the apprecia- 
tion of their fellows. This is necess- 
ary because differential consuming 
power loses its force as an incentive 
to effort when everyone can have 
every material thing within reason 
that he wants. 

(b) Since it is important to keep 
goods moving and factories producing 
during the transitional period, it is 
advisable to protect present owners of 
income-bearing property (the kept 
classes), from curtailment of their ex- 
penditures for consumption of goods 
and services. 

This latter issue is not a moral but 
a technical one. Fourteen or more 
million unemployed will have to be 
absorbed immediately. There is no 
technical reason for, and many rea- 
sons against, adding to this member- 
ship instantaneously by shutting down 
the luxury trades and closing up the 
large houses and estates. 

Technocracy provides a leveling up 
of incomes and not a_ paring down, 
therefore it is more practical to ef- 
fect this process by leaving the “kept 
classes” where they are and bringing 
up the general standard of living to a 
comparable level. 

(c) Though the spending power of 
the debt wealthy may be preserved, 
their control over production by own- 
ership or other means will immediate- 
ly be cancelled. This is essential. No 
means must be left them by which 
they could sabotage the working of 
the new order. 


IV. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
TECHNOCRACY 

The question has frequently arisen 
as to just how Technocracy could be 
introduced in the United States with- 
out doing violence to established con- 
stitutional procedure. The following 
sets forth briefly how this can be ac- 
acomplished under the constitutional 
powers vested in the President an1 
the Congress. 

The method is well established by 
legal precedent. In the National In- 
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dustrial Recovery Act we note that 
“A National emergency productive of 
widespread unemployment and disor- 
ganization of industry, which * * * * 
affects the public welfare, and under- 
mines the standards of living of the 
American people, is hereby declared to 
exist.” This declaration made by 
Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent frees the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government from all 
constitutional restrictions in so far as 
may be necessary to meet the emer- 
gency and to prevent its recurrence. 
Thus Congress and the President have 
the power to meet the emergency by 
such action as will remove the cause of 
“widespread unemployment and dis- 
organization of industry” and to thus 
secure the “public welfare.” It is ob- 
viously their duty to do so. 

The cause of the present emergency, 
with its “widespread unemployment 
and disorganization of industry,’ is 
the price system. This system is de- 
fined in Technocracy as “That -econ- 
omic system in which commodities are 
competitively produced and_ distrib- 
uted for private profit.” This system 
hag endangered the “public welfare” 
and has “undermined the standards of 
living of the American people.” Con- 
stituting as it does, a national emer- 
gency, the price system could and 
should be abolished under existing 
authority, by legal means. 

“The process (a change of the sys- 
tem) will not require even an amend- 
ment to the Constitution; the thing 
can be done through the application of 
the police powers, the tax laws and 
the further extension of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall’s doctrine of the inci- 
dental powers of Congress.” (Louis 
Benedict in Public Utilities Fortnight- 
ly, January 8th, 1931). 

Too often a so-called leader is one 
who sees the way the crowd is going 
and steps out in front. But the true 
leader steps out in the right direc- 
tion and draws the crowd with him. 
The Administration today has the 
greatest opportunity in history to lead 
the nation out of this emergency and 
to immunize it to all future economic 
emergencies. 

The Continental Committee on Tech- 
nocracy proposes by education, organ- 
ization, and effective social pressure to 
induce, if possible, the President and 
the Congress to take the effective 
measures which it advocates, and this 
action failing on the part of the Chief 
Executive and Congress, to assume 
leadership of the American people and 
obtain a backing of sufficient numbers 
of the people themselves to force the 
issue. 


V. EMERGENCY MEASURES 

In order to avoid confusion during 
the critical period of transition, the 
Continental Committee on Technoc- 
racy recommends that the following 
measures be taken by the National 
Administration under the powers 
granted by Congress: These measures 
are designed to introduce the new sys- 
tem in an orderly manner: 

A. The declaration of a general 
moratorium. 

B. The assumption of control by the 
authorities of all properties affecting 
production or distribution of com- 
modities, pending final adjustment 
under the new system. 

C. A proclamation of continued ser- 


vice, requiring every individual or 
group to continue his or its task until 
confirmed, transferred or relieved. 

D. The general registration of the 
entire population to be carried out in 
accordance with the Selective Service 
Regulations. 

E. The authorization of requisitions 
by individuals or groups which will be 
honored for any and all necessary 
supplies, food, clothing, shelter and 
the service of public utilities, pending 
final adjustment under the new sys- 
tem. 

These emergency decrees are necess- 
ary to quiet fear and prevent disorder. 
A state of public tranquility is required 
for the establishment of the new sys- 
tem. No man must be concerned 
about food, shelter or any of the ne- 
cessities of life. Reason must be al- 
lowed to rule, unhampered by anxiety. 


VI. INTRODUCTION OF TECHNOCRACY 

As soon as the registration is com- 
pleted and the primary wants of the 
population satisfied, the Administra- 
tion should proceed to establish the 
new economy by the following series 
of constructive steps: 

1. A National Control Board shall 
be selected consisting of qualified in- 
dividuals who are convinced of the 
practicability and necessity of Tech- 
nocracy, whose personalities and rec- 
ords inspire confidence. 

2. Sufficient foodstuffs shall be re- 
quisitioned and paid for under the 
power of Eminent Domain to ration 
the entire population for such periods 
as may from time to time be necess- 
ary. 

3. All stores shall be requisitioned 
in every community. 

4. A Food Administration shall be 
organized, which shall control and 
regulate the distribution of foodstuffs 
to all the population. 

5. Sufficient dollars shall be issued 
by the Treasury Department to cover 
the cost of the above and of all sub- 
sequent requisitions. 

6. Idle factories, the products of 
which can be consumed by the popula- 
tion, shall be operated by a personnel 
drawn as largely as possible from the 
unemployed, as rapidly as the necess- 
ary organizations can be established 
to carry such work forward. 

7. Purchasing Certificates shall be 
devised in accordance with Section 3 
of “Fundamental Characteristics” and 
issued to all the people in lieu of dol- 
larg aS rapidly as practicable. 

8. The distribution of food, clothing 
and all other necessary commodities, 
subject to quantity production, and 
therefore easily made available in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the 
needs of the population, will then be 
taken over by similar central admin- 
istrations, as rapidly as facilities ad- 
mit. Purchasing power shall be pro- 
gressively increased so that the popu- 
lation can procure such commodities. 

9. Public utilities, the transportation 
system and other such essential ser- 
vices shall be requisitioned and oper- 
ated by the existing personnel for the 
benefit of the community. 

The issuance of billions of old dol- 
lars to cover the various requisitions, 
as well as the issuance of the Purchas- 
ing Certificates, will rapidly devaluate 
the old dollar and raise free prices. 
The only free prices after the Centra] 
Control has taken over the produc- 
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tion and distribution of commodities 
subject to quantity production, will be 
the prices of goods _ intrinsically 
scarce, such as oil paintings, first edi- 
tions, antique furniture, works of 
handicraft, jewelry and other items. 
These will be left, like the old dollar, 
to their own devices. 


As the measures above provided be- 
come effective the concept of property 
will change. Since the production 
and distribution of all essential and 
many non-essential commodities comes 
under public control to be operated 
for the use of society and not for the 
benefit of individual owners, the 
ownership of the resources of the na- 
tion and of its producing and distrib- 
uting equipment will be vested in so- 
ciety. 

Although the farmer will be re- 
quired to grow the crops and stock 
for which his land is best fitted and 
will be assisted in cultivation, fertiliz- 
ation and husbandry, his place in so- 
ciety need not be fundamentally al- 
tered. He, too, will receive his pur- 
chasing power in Certificates which 
will be entirely independent of the 
success of his efforts. In other words, 
his living will be made equally secure 
with all others. 

In general, such property as is ac- 
tually used and possessed by the in- 
dividual will remain private property. 
Property necessary for public services 
which will hereafter include the pro- 
duction and distribution of all commo- 
dities, essential and non-essential, 
which are now no longer by their na- 
ture scarce, will be requisitioned, paid 
for, and vested in society. 

Obviously under this system no tax- 
ation of any kind will be needed. 


VII. CONCLUSION 

The considerations above set forth 
have been governed solely by the ne- 
cessities of the situation. Moral, hu- 
mane, esthetic and spiritual values 
can be realized only when a sound 
economic foundation has been laid. 
This document has to do only with 
the laying of such a foundation. First 
of all the works must be kept going, 
our people allowed to exist, and civil- 
ization to develop. 

One thought irrelevant to the scien- 
tific approach may be permitted in 
conclusion. So long as_ scarcity 
existed, people were predatory from 
necessity. Individuals and nations as 
well as jungle folk have been subject 
to the competitive struggle called “the 
survival of the fittest.” The economy 
of plenty will end all that. 

The establishment of Technocracy 
will be the beginning of a new era. 
Not only will human relations be com- 
pletely changed when the life of no 
individual depends upon the whim 
of another, but group associations also 
will be transformed. 

Nationalism, today inevitably tainted 
by imperialism and other forms of 
Chauvinism, becomes a completely 
new thing. A nation adopting Tech- 
nocracy would be a nation free from 
fear. No other nation could attack it. 
It would be too well organized. And 
a Technocracy would have nothing to 
obtain from another nation. There- 
fore, it could not be predatory. 

America, young, energetic, the land 
of a new race, bred from the mingled 
strains of all the world, is the fit na- 
tion to take this forward step. Fate 


has indicated its election because only 
America is truly self-sufficient, not 
only in material resources but in 
technical skill. Once again her peo- 
ple are challenged by an opportunity 
to pioneer—this time a pioneering 
task which asks no conquest but the 
creation of a society greater, finer, and 
more serene than has’- ever before 


existed. 
* * 
The Profession in 
Australia 
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and Simplified Practice is well known 
to all members. 

The various Committees of Council 
which function, or have functioned, 
are as follows: Executive Committee 
of the Council; Finance; Constitution- 
al Questions; Qualifications for Mem- 
bership; Papers and Publications; The 
Journal; Board of Examiners; Condi- 
tions of Contract; Library; Industrial 
Research; Road Construction; Code 
of Ethics; Professional Conduct; 
Secale of Fees; Registration of Engi- 
neers; Publicity; Engineering Draw- 
ing Practice; Engineering Standard- 
ization; and Electrical Wiring Rules; 
and the majority of these Committees 
is assisted by Councillors who corre- 
spond with them. 

REGISTRATION OF ENGINEERS 

The Council and Division Commit- 
tees of the Institution have for years 
endeavored to secure legislation in 
the various States of the Common- 
wealth for registration, which, if con- 
ducted upon right lines should give a 
necessary protection to the public, and 
lead to the general recognition that 
our profession is at least on the same 
plane as Medicine and Law. Due to 
the influence of the Institution, the 
Queensland Government, 1929, passed 
a Professional Engineers’ Registration 
Act, and as a member of the first Re- 
gistration Board in Australia (i. e., 
the Queensland Board), I am of opin- 
ion that registration in Queensland is 
acting in the interests of the public 
and the profession. Much ground 
work has been done by the Melbourne 
Division of the Institution towards the 
passing of a suitable Registration Act, 
and definite promises have been given 
by leading politicians on both sides of 
the Victorian Parliament that the 
measure will receive attention when 
possible. In South Australia, it is un- 
derstood that a movement is on foot 
to provide for the examination and re- 
gistration of Local Authority Engi- 
neers. All these things are steps in 
the right direction, provided that the 
Registration Boards have standards 
which are at least equal to those of 
The Institution of Engineers, Aus- 
tralia. In Queensland, the standard is 
at least as high as that of the Insti- 
tution for entrance before the candi- 
dates can be registered. 

RoyaL CHARTER 

We continue to look forward to the 
time when the Institution may be 
granted a Royal Charter. The grant 
of such a Charter must, naturally, be 
contingent upon the goodwill of the 
great chartered engineering institu- 
tions of the Empire, and this will be 
bound up with the qualifications of our 
own members and standard of our 
Journal and publications, upon which 


we shall very largely be judged. The 
advantages of a Royal Charter are 
that it is granted by Royal prerogative 
upon the advice of the Privy Council, 
and hence any privileges so obtained 
would apply throughout the British 
Dominions to the undoubted advance- 
ment of the status of the Institution 
and its individual members. 


ENGINEERING AND REDUCTION OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


To what end has been all this work? 
It surely has been for the benefit and 
happiness of the Nation, due to the 
maintenance of a high standard in en- 
gineering and engineering ethics. Our 
engineering efforts have been mainly 
directed toward speeding up opera- 
tions in manufacture; in transport and 
primary products generally, in health 
and public utility services and in rais- 
ing the standard of human comfort 
and happiness for the majority, if not 
for all. That it has not been for all 
is a weakness in the organisation of 
our modern social system, and is a 
defect which must surely be remedied. 

There is a tendency in these days of 
serious unemployment to blame the 
engineer for having invented and con- 
structed machines which greatly in- 
crease output per man, thus throwing 
men out of employment for long per- 
iods. The fact that we have success- 
fully invented, constructed and used 
such machines, however, ever spurs us 
on to discover new methods of primary 
production, to invent new manners of 
manufacture, new methods of trans- 
port, new modes of amusement, and 
higher standards of living, each of 
which is an absorption factor for our 
man power. In road building, I have 
never known the employment of ma- 
chines to increase unemployment. The 
money saved on one job of road build- 
ing or bridge building has always im- 
mediately become available for the 
creation of more work on another. All 
industry, however, is not so fortunately 
organized, largely because we often 
launch a labour-saving scheme without 
having first provided some other 
means of absorption of those who will 
be released from laborious and waste- 
ful labour. Our Captains of Industry 
may be compelled to study this mat- 
ter, for it means enlargement of their 
own activities, and the rendering safe 
of their own positions, as well as the 
employment of surplus labour. 

The Council of the Institution has 
given considerable attention to the 
question of future development and 
absorption of unemployed, and passed 
a resolution at the Melbourne Confer- 
ence, early in 1931, since published in 
The Journal under the heading of “Be 
Prepared.” It endeavored, not very 
successfully, to have this message 
broadcast by the press throughout 
Australia; probably it was not worded 
in sufficiently picturesque language. 
Its message was to Governments and 
private enterprise to try and relieve 
the unemployment in succeeding years 
by the promulgation of healthy, well- 
considered industrial and_ social 
schemes for the early rehabilitation 
of the country. We clearly pointed 
out the manner in which schemes for 
reproductive work should at once be 
investigated, and how the engineering 
profession could be profitably engaged 
in such work, for there is undoubtedly 
a certain amount of capital which 
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even now would be prepared to en- 
gage upon schemes which could be 
shown to be reproductive. The engi- 
neer is always very directly connected 
with production; the selling of prod- 
ucts is a matter to which he might de- 
vote more attention. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

If we, as engineers, are to achieve 
fully that which our training makes 
possible for us, we must acquire the 
habit of lucidly conveying to the minds 
of our fellow citizens what is in our 
own, so that we may acquire the use 
of capital and labour-fluxed to produce 
the molten metal which may be 
moulded and rolled under our direc- 
tion into the vehicles of life. 

The encouragement of our Juniors 
and Students to read, discuss, and cri- 
ticise papers, is a necessary step to- 
wards this end, if we are to increase 
the influence of engineers in future. 
The laymen must be convinced of the 
economics of projects; of their social 
or material benefit before they will be- 
come interested. 


The matter of the better training 
and education of the younger engi- 
neers in the study of engineering 
economics and ordinary business 
methods is one which has engaged the 
attention of your Council during the 
preceding year, the matter having 
been very strongly raised by the New- 
castle Division of the Institution, 
which, as a manufacturing centre, is, 
of course, vitally interested. The in- 
clusion of a course of engineering 
economics, and of commercial knowl- 
edge in the curriculum of training of 
our young engineers, even if it be- 
comes necessary thereby to relegate 
to post-graduate courses some of our 
more strictly technical work, would, in 
my opinion, be well worth considera- 
tion in the future. Our engineering 
education should be such as to give 
the man who acquires it as wide a 
choice of service and employment as 
possible, and to do that we must im- 
bue him with an economic sense. He 
should not be excluded from such po- 
sitions as management of companies, 
which today he seldom acquires, by 
reason of the fact that people say, 
“Oh, he’s an engineer, and not a busi- 
ness man,” hardly realising that the 
whole of the energies of an engineer, 
in the design and erection of struc- 
tures and machines require an inti- 
mate knowledge of business. If the 
origination and subsequent running of 
engineering enterprises were in the 
hands of engineers, if they were given 
the responsibility of building only re- 
productive or socially useful works, it 
surely would be more sensible than 
attempting to make them mere 
‘“hewers of woods and drawers of 
water” in ill-considered schemes. 

ENGINEERING, AN ART AND SCIENCE 

Primarily we are builders, and our 
foundations must be laid upon the 
facts of science and the empirical 
knowledge of the past. Our works are 
both static and dynamic, embellished 
on the one hand by artistic treatment, 
and on the other by the poetry of mo- 
tion. Our Past President Corlette has 
castigated us for our aesthetic failure 
on the static side, as has also Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson in his Presidential 
Address to the Architectural and En- 
gineering Session of the Australian 
and New Zealand Association for the 
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Advancement of Science. Our dynamic 
work, however, is embellished by the 
beauty of motion, rivalled only by 
those worshippers of Terpsichore who 
demonstrate to us the poetry of hu- 
man motion. The control of those 
motions substantiates the old claim 
that man the master of these ma- 
chines producing the necessities of 
life is “but a little lower than the 
angels’; indeed the electrical engi- 
neer of today appears to be gaining 
control of everything except that 
“vital spark of heavenly flame,” so 
beautifully spoken of by Pope. The 
civil engineer is surely in general an 
artist whose imagination can, and 
does, produce loveliness of form and 
structure, although occasionally we 
see horrible examples of work from 
an aesthetic point of view. Bridges, 
mountain roads, dams, etc., can surely 
be made things of beauty without vio- 
lation of our sense of economics, and 
this is one of the things of which 
Colonel Corlette spoke, and which I 
feel he must again emphasize. What- 
ever branch of engineering we are 
engaged in, we are all searchers after 
truth, and so the structures built upon 
the known facts of science, upon the 
experiences of the past, and embel- 
lished with art will be our permanent 
monument, good or bad according to 


the truth embodied. 
ae * * 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 10) 

of livelihood and defense, become 
transformed into the powerful locomo- 
tive, the giant press, the swift plane. 

It has been suggested that an ideal 
site for such a museum would be the 
block in the Chrystie-Forsyth area 
nearest the bridge exit. This would 
be a place convenient of access from 
Brooklyn and Long Island as well as 
Manhattan and the Bronx. But what- 
ever site is eventually found, it should 
be centrally located and preferably 
on the east side, which has now no 
public museum. With the beginning 
of what seems to be a new chapter in 
our industrial history, now is an es- 
pecially good time to plan. Here is 
an outstanding opportunity for one 
person or for many persons to build 
and endow an institution that will 
have a permanent place in the life of 
the city along with the other great 
museums—of the fine arts and of na- 
tural history. Once the building were 
provided from private sources, with 
workingmen’s aid in free time in its 
erection and adornment, the industries 


would themselves fill it. 
* * * 


PUBLIC WORKS TO RESTORE 
PROSPERITY 


Statement by Dr. D. B. Stein- 
man, Chairman for the Metro- 
politan New York District of 
the National Committee for 
Trade Recovery 

With so much popular attention and 
interest focussed on the N. R. A., the 
public has lost sight of the more 
urgent and vitally more important 
program of starting large-scale public 
works construction for which the 
Federal government has appropriated 
over three billion dollars under Title 


II of the same National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The most urgent prob- 
lem before the American people now 
is to expedite capital expenditure to 
restore employment. Private financ- 
ing has been hit on the head and has 
not yet recovered; government financ- 
ing must take the lead and set the 
example until confidence is restored. 

Leading economists and leading en- 
gineers are now agreed on the para 
mount importance and urgency of the 
capital expenditures program to end 
the depression. J. M. Keynes, the 
noted British economist, says: “If 
I were in the President’s shoes I 
should direct all my energizing powers 
to this proposal.” 

Public interest in this program 
needs to be dramatically mobilized. 
A terrific drive is required to produce 
quick results. The Federal govern- 
ment offers grants and loans to states, 
counties, cities, towns and villages to 
pay for the immediate construction of 
public improvements, and the com- 
munities should cooperate by prompt- 
ly qualifying and applying for these 
loans and letting the contracts. Com- 
petent engineers and architects should 
be engaged to rush the preparation of 
the plans and the applications. En- 
abling legislation should be passed in 
all state legislatures, and any imped- 
ing statutes promptly corrected. The 
Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, under Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, should handle the en- 
tire situation as a critical emergency, 
relaxing restrictions and cutting offi- 
cial red tape. The public should co- 
operate by supporting the program, 
demanding the immediate expenditure 
of the present funds and the appro- 
priation by Congress of billions more, 
if necessary, for the Public Works ad- 
ministration. 

“mployment and wages cannot pour 
from the spigot unless capital is 
poured into the reservoir. The only 
way to end the depression is to re- 
employ men in producing capital as- 
sets. The restoration of prosperity 
will amply repay the investment. 

* *£ * 


NEW YORK LEGISLATION 
1934 
(Continued from Page 10) 


surveyors from making and plotting 
surveys other than land surveys. 


REPEAL OF CONFLICTING LEGISLATION 

All laws or parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this act shall 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


INVALID SECTIONS 
If any Section or Sections of this 
act shall be declared unconstitutional 
or invalid, this shall not invalidate 
any other Sections of this Act. 
* * * 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 
Graduate Courses in Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Physics, Math- 
ematics, Economics 

The following announcement from 
The Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn is printed for the information of 
interested Engineers. 


1933-34 SESSIONS 
Graduate study in engineering and 
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science is becoming more recognized 
as essential in the preparation for the 
higher posts in industry, professional 
practice, and research. Advanced 
courses are offered during evening 
hours to permit those regularly em- 
ployed during the day to better their 
education and to improve their tech- 
nical ability. 

The courses listed will be offered 
evenings during the year 1933-34 to 
qualified graduates of universities and 
colleges who desire to take one or 
more advanced courses without re- 
gard to credit, or who wish to pursue 
studies for advanced degrees. Other 
courses, offered on an alternate-year 
basis, will be given during the year 
1934-35. 

Registration for the courses begins 
on September 18 and classes continue 
through May unless otherwise stated. 
All classes are held in the Institute 
Buildings near Borough Hall, Brooklyn. 

Day and Evening Curricula are 
available leading to the Master’s De- 
gree in several departments and to 
the Doctor’s Degree in Chemistry. 
Credit for the courses listed can be 
applied toward the degrees of: Mas- 
ter of Science and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Chemistry, Master of Science 
in Physics, and Master of Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Tuition fees are for the in- 
dividual courses only; they range 
from $20 up. 

CHEMISTRY 

Advanced Physical Chemistry—Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, 7:45 to 8:45 
P. M. 

Advanced Physical Chemistry Lab- 
oratory—Thursdays, 7:45 to 9:45 
P. M. 

Catalysis and Thermodynamics— 
Thursdays, 6:15 to 7:45 P. M. 

Advanced Organic Chemistry—Tues- 
days, 7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Chemical Microscopy—Wednesdays, 
6:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Advanced Inorganic Chemistry— 
Fridays, 6:15 to 7:45 P. M. 

Laboratory Chemistry of the Less 
Usual Elements—Wednesdays, 6:45 to 
8:45 P. M. 

Reading of Chemical German (sec- 
ond semester)—Fridays, 5:45 to 7:45 
P. M. 

Advanced Organic Analysis—Tues- 
days, 5:45 to 6:45 P. M.; Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Unit Processes of Chemical Engi- 
neering—Tuesdays, 6:45 to 9:45 P. M. 
and Thursdays, 6:45 to 8:15 P. M. 

Chemical Plant Design—Mondays, 
6:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Varnish Technology (first semester) 
—Fridays, 6:45 to 8:15 P. M. 

Paint and Pigment Technology 
(second semester)—Fridays, 6:45 to 
8:15 P. M. 

Civin, ENGINEERING 

Advanced Structures — Thursdays, 
7:45 to 9:45 P. M.; Saturdays, 1:30 to 
3130 PB; ML 

Bridge Engineering—Mondays and 
Fridays, 6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

Advanced Concrete Structures— 

Wednesdays, 6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

Advanced Highway Engineering— 
Tuesdays, 6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

EcoNOMICS 

Engineering Economics—Tuesdays, 
7:45 to 9:15 P. M. 

Accounting and Financial Aspects of 


Business—Mondays, 6:15 to 7:45 P. M. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Advanced Circuit Theory—Fridays, 
7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Electromagnetic Theory—Tuesdays, 
7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Power Transmission and Distribu- 
tion Theory—Mondays, 7:45 to 9:45 
P.M: 

Electrical Protection in Power Sys- 
tems—Fridays, 7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Theory of Vacuum Tubes and Their 
Circuits—Mondays, 6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Graphical Analysis of Machines— 
Fridays, 6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

Kinematics in Machine Design— 
Thursdays, 7:45 to 9:15 P. M. 

Stress Analysis in Machine and 
Structural Elements — Wednesdays, 
6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

Advanced Thermodynamics (first 
= ee +740 to 9:46 


Heat Power Engineering (second 
semester)—Thursdays, 7:45 to 9:45 
P. M. 

Industrial Metallurgy — Thursdays, 
6:45 to 8:45 P. M. 

MATHEMATICS 

Advanced Calculus—Tuesdays, 7:45 
to 9:45 P. M. 

Differential Equations—Wednesdays, 
7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

Vector Analysis—Tuesdays, 7:45 to 
9:45 P. M. 

Higher Mathematical Analysis. 
Thursdays, 7:45 to 9:45 P. M. 

PHYSICS 

Advanced General Physics—Mon- 
days, 6:45 to 8:15 P. M. 

Theory of Relativity—Tuesdays, 
6:15 to 7:45 P. M. 

Modern Physics—Mondays, 6:15 to 
1346 PB. Me. 

Physical Measurements—Mondays, 
6:00 to 10:00 P. M. 

Optics—Thursdays, 7:45 to 9:15 
P. M. 

_ For catalogue and further informa- 
tion on graduate courses, address 
Dean Erich Hausmann, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, 99 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn N. Y. Telephone- 
TRiangle 5-6920. Catalogues describ- 
ing the undergraduate courses offered 
during the day and during the evening 


are also available. 
* * * 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Raphael J. Smyth, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Chapter Activities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

Most inclement weather did not pre- 
vent one hundred and twenty-five En- 
gineers and Architects from attending 
the first meeting of the 1933-34 season 
of the Westchester County Chapter 
which was held at the County Court 
House on September 19th. This large 
gathering,—composed of representa- 
tives of the Westchester County So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, of the Chap- 
ters of The Bronx, New York, Suffolk 
and Westchester Counties, and of 
Architects and non-member Engineers, 
assembled to consider the National 
Recovery Act and the codes of fair 
competition which have been prepared 
under it for the Construction Indus- 
try and also for the Engineering Pro- 
fession insofar as it is functional 
thereto. 


Mr. A. L. Raffa,—Professor of Econ- 
omics at Georgetown University, Na- 
tional Field Coordinator and a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Speakers 
of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion at Washington,—attended the 
meeting in response to a request for 
a speaker which had been made to 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, by the Chap- 
ter. Mr. Raffa gave a very clear re- 
sume of the birth and growth of the’ 
N. R. A. idea, of the policies which 
have been established by the Act, of 
the various codes which have been 
prepared under the Act and which are 
under consideration or in force, and 
of the intended and expected effect 
which the codes will have in eliminat- 
ing unfair competitive practices, in in- 
creasing purchasing power, in reliey- 
ing unemployment, and in generally 
improving living standards. 

Mr. Arthur V. Sheridan, past presi- 
dent of the Society and one of its 
representatives on the committee 
which prepared the Code which has 
been established for the Engineering 
Profession by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, discussed the Engi- 
neers’ Code. He gave an authoritative 
exposition of it having been principal- 
ly responsible for many of its pro- 
visions. It was explained by him that 
the Code had been necessarily rather 
hurriedly drawn and it was urged 
that if, upon study, modifications ap- 
peared desirable, suggestions for 
improvements be made as expeditious- 
ly as possible. The address was most 
instructive and was delivered with 
great clarity and detail. Mr. Sheridan 
was given a rising vote of thanks at 
its conclusion. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to. make an analytical study of 
the proposed Code and to report upon 
it at a special meeting which will be 
held on September 28th: Ben H. Krey, 
Chairman, Pleasantville, representing 
employing engineers; Joseph Brady, 
Katonah, representing the public 
works’ employee; George E. Wright, 
Larchmont, representing the private 
employee; Edward Applebee, Ossining, 
and Walter A. Miles, Mount Vernon, 
representing the employing private 
Land Surveyors. 

Mr. John Avery, President of the 
Chapter, in his report, advises that 
Mr. John E. Anderberg, Division En- 
gineer of the Westchester County 
Park Commission and an active mem- 
ber of Westchester Cou™ty Chapter, 
has been appointed as Assistant to 
Arthur S. Tuttle. Chief Engineer of 
the National Works Administration of 
New York State. The members of the 
State Society congratulate Mr. Ander- 
berg upon his appointment to this 
position of high responsibility and 
authority, and extend to him cordial 
good wishes for success. 

% * * 


CHAUTAUQUA-CATTARAU- 
GUS COUNTIES 


The Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Coun- 
ties Chapter held a meeting on Sep- 
tember 13th in the Club Room at the 
Administration Building in Alleghany 
State Park. The use of the meeting 
room was secured through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Haley, Secretary of the 
Alleghany State Park Commission. 

Announcement was made that the 
following Engineers had been accorded 
the honor of being formally recorded 
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as the Charter Members of the Chap- 
ter: 

Calvin Eugene Bentley, Frank A. 
Gugino, John M. Hackett, Harvey H. 
Johnson, Charles G. Locke, Richard B. 
Lyon, Gilbert R. Miles, Walter J. 
O’Brien, George L. Purdy, M. H. Re- 
gan, Walter F. Shaw, Richard B. 
Terry, W. H. C. Thyng, Walter E. 
Wanner, William D. Zielley. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meeting the Engineers were regaled 
with a refreshing repast and then en- 
tertained for an hour by talented 
members of the C. C. Camp, which is 
located in the State Park. 

Mr. R. B. Lyon, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Chapter, reports that the next 
Chapter meeting will be held in Olean 
on October 7th. Previous to the meet- 
ing the members will make an inspec- 
tion tour of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Refinery under the guidance of Mr. 
Walter E. Wanner, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the plant, and a member of 
the Chapter. 


* %* * 


ST. LAWRENCE-FRANKLIN- 
CLINTON COUNTIES 

The St. Lawrence-Franklin-Clinton 
Counties Chapter held its first meet- 
ing of the season at the Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology, Potsdam, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, September 16th. It 
was attended by fifty-two members 
and guests, among whom were E. S. 
Cullings and A. H. Emerson, Presi- 
dent and Secretary, respectively, of 
Jefferson County Chapter, Dean 
Frederick C. Wilson, Dr. Charles Hec- 
ker, Professors A. R. Powers, Carl 
Maylott, Jess H. Davis, and T. L. Ham- 
lin of Clarkson College. A number of 
younger Engineers — prospective li- 
censees—were interested visitors. 

The guest-of-honor and _ principal 
speaker of the occasion was Mr. 
Arnold G. Chapman, President of the 
New York State Society. Mr. Chap- 
man described the remarkable growth, 
in numbers and influence, of the So- 
ciety during its short existence. He 
reviewed its splendid accomplishments 
in perfecting those statutory laws 
which govern the practice of Engin- 
eering in this State and made cordial 
acknowledgement of the admirable 
support rendered by the many engi- 
neering organizations which assisted 
in that work. And he reported with 
evident satisfaction the zealous en- 
deavors which are now being made by 
the Society to speedily effectuate the 
purposes of the National Recovery 
Act. Mr. Chapman’s address aroused 
keen interest and was vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. A. E. Bartlett, President of the 
Chapter, reports that the success of 
the meeting was most encouraging and 
that it presages a spread of interest 
among the Engineers of the northern 
counties in the work of the State So- 


ciety. 
* * * 


NEW YORK COUNTY 

Mr. H. G. Balcom, President of the 
New York County Chapter, reports 
that Chapter meetings will be resumed 
in October. 

The Code Committee has been ex- 
tremely active during the summer 
preparing an Engineers’ Code to sup- 
plement the Construction Industry 
Code under the N. R. A. This Com- 
mittee had made considerable progress 
in its work of. codification before the 
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Engineers’ Code Committee was 
created by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. These committees 
have been collaborating and a num- 
ber of the suggestions of the New 
York County Committee have been 
incorporated in the draft of the A. S. 
C. E. which has been submitted for 
adoption. Dr. D. B. Steinman and 
Arthur V. Sheridan, past presidents of 
the State Society, and Fred. H. Zur- 
muhlen, President of the Richmond 
County Chapter, have attended sev- 
eral of the committee meetings. 

The Charter Revision committee has 
submitted the following interesting 
report: 

Report of Tentative Committee on 
Charter Revision of the City of New 
York. 

On the invitation of H. G. Balcom, 
President of the New York County 
Chapter, three of the five Metropolitan 
County Chapters responded with rep- 
resentatives at a meeting held on Aug- 
ust 16th at Headquarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building to discuss 
and formulate ways and means to pro- 
tect public welfare by increasing the 
engineers responsibility in depart- 
ments distinctly engineering in any 
proposed new charter for the City of 
New York. 


Attending the meeting were: H. G. 
Balcom, Maurice Goodman, T. Hayden 
Hamilton, New York; J. Franklin 
Perrine, William Bertram, Frank Lil- 
lian, George P. Winn, Queens; J. F. 
Badeau, Walter E. Addicks, Charles 
Schaefer, Jr., and Charles F. Giraud, 
Bronx. Mr. Balcom opened the meet- 
ing and Mr. Perrine was elected tem- 
porary chairman with Mr. Bertram 
acting secretary. 

High lights resulting from inform- 
al discussion at this meeting were: 

1. Neither the present Charter nor 
those being proposed recognize the ne- 
cessity of engineering knowledge on 
the part of those in responsible charge 
of the many engineering departments 
constituting the City Government. 

a. Doctors must be responsible for 
Public Health, Hospitals, etc. 

b. Lawyers must be responsible in 
office of Corporation Counsel, law de- 
partments, etc. 

ce. Politicians, layman or lawyer, 
maybe and with rare exception, are 
responsible for engineering depart- 
ments where the same technical re- 
quirements and standards should exist 
in selecting competent officials as do 
those for departments of medicine or 
law. 

2. Present organized movements to- 
ward charter revision provide the en- 
gineer an exceptional opportunity to 
call public attention to this present 
ridiculous situation. This responsib- 
ility rests with the Metropolitan Chap- 
ters of the State Society. 

3. Procedure in taking advantage of 
this opportunity: 

a. Each Chapter to appoint a com- 
mittee to study and draw up a com- 
plete charter, Bronx and Queens 
have already done so. 

b. Representatives of each of these 
five commitees to form a Metropolitan 
Committee to draw up a final charter 
based on the five separate studies. 

c. Representatives of the Metropoli- 
tan Committee, qualified by intensive 
study and selected for ability, to ap- 
pear at open meetings of organizations 
concerned with charter revision to en- 


force recognition for the engineer 
where it is due in any new charters. 

4. Powerful forces will oppose and 
very likely defeat any attempt to 
adopt a new charter. However, the 
time and the effort put forth by the 
Metropolitan Committee will serve in 
any case to call attention to obvious 
weakness of permitting control of en- 
gineering departments by laymen, as 
now under exisiting charter, and will 
further serve to focus attention on a 
profession practically unknown and 
neglected in the public mind. 

5. The ultimate purpose of this 
meeting is protection of the public wel- 
fare in demanding engineers in posi- 
tions of responsible authority in City 
Engineering Departments in any char- 
ters that may be presented for public 
consideration. 

Be it resolved: that a report of this 
meeting of the Tentative Committee 
on Charter Revision of New York City 
here assembled at Headquarters of the 
N. Y. State Society of Professional 
Engineers, Grand Central Terminal 
Building, New York, August 16, 1933, 
be forwarded to each of the five 
Metropolitan Chapters; 

That each Chapter appoint a com- 
mittee to draw up a charter from 
which a joint committee will be 
formed to draw up a final charter; 

That Joint Committee be responsible 
for considering and prosecuting ways 
and means to promote public welfare 
in promoting engineers to positions of 
responsibility in engineering depart- 
ments in any proposed charters for 
public consideration. 

Reported by 
T, Hayden Hamilton. 


* * * 


ORANGE COUNTY 

Mr. H. L. Felch, Secretary of the 
Orange County Chapter, has submitted 
an interesting supplementary report 
upon the joint outing of the Rockland, 
Ulster, Dutchess and Orange County 
Chapters which was held at Kristic’s 
Farm Inn at Rosendale. 

The outing, with its usual enjoyable 
sports, concluded with a splendid din- 
ner at which eloquent post-prandial 
addresses were delivered by the fol- 
lowing distinguished guests: G. W. 
Codwise, President, Ulster County 
Chapter; George Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent, Orange County Chapter; Oscar 
A. D’Luhosch, President, Dutchess 
County Chapter; H. C. Carpenter, 
Past President, Orange County Chap- 
ter; H. B. Coleman, Vice-President, 
Dutchess County Chapter; William 
Blake, City Manager of Newburgh; 
Charles R. Woodhull, City Engineer of 
Newburgh; J. F. Loughran, Superin- 
tendent of Highways, Ulster County; 
Calvin T, Allison, Superintendent of 
Highways, Rockland County; D. V. Z. 
Bogert, New Paltz. 

The affair was so successful that 
the four participating Chapters un- 
animously agreed to make it a perman- 


ent annual institution. 
* * * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The first regular meeting of the 
Bronx County Chapter during the 
1933-34 season was called to order by 
President Joseph F. Lamb, at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel, September 7, 1933. 

Commissioner John Stratton O’Leary 
of the Tri-Borough Bridge Authority 
delivered an interesting account of 
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the progress of the’ construction of 
the bridge and advised that Edward 
J. Byrne, Chief Engineer of the De- 
partment of Plant and Structures, had 
been appointed as Chief Engineer of 
the Tri-Borough Bridge Authority. 
Appreciation of Commissioner 
O’Leary’s informative address was ac- 
knowledged by a rising vote of thanks 
at its conclusion. 


The Chapter empowered its presi- 
dent to proceed in an endeavor to es- 
tablish a Metropolitan Conference of 
the five (5) County Chapters in New 
York City for co-operative effort in 
the advancement of matters of com- 
mon interest. 


Mr. Arthur V. Sheridan, Editor of 
the American Engineer, made a not- 
ably able report on the Engineers’ 
Code which had been formulated by 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Subsequent to the meeting the 
following members were appointed to 
serve on an Engineers’ Code Commit- 
tee: Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman; 
Arthur V. Sheridan, Martin M. Corry, 
Abraham Slavin, John H. Knight and 
Charles F. Giraud. 

On August 29th the chapter held an 
outing at Milton Point, Rye. The 
principal and final event of the day 
was the dinner and dance which was 
held at the Milton Point Casino. After 
dinner speeches were delivered by 
James J. Lyons, designee for the office 
of Borough Presidency; Joseph F. 
Lamb, President of the Chapter; John 
Avery, President of the Westchester 
County Chapter; Fred H. Zurmuhlen, 
President of Richmond County Chap- 
ter; Arthur V. Sheridan, Past-Presi- 
dent of the State Society; and Raphael 
J. Smyth, Past-President of the Bronx 
County Chapter. Raymond J. Van 
Wagner, Chairman of the Outing Com- 
mittee, acted as Toastmaster. 

An interesting movement is being 
developed by Professional Engineers 
in Bronx County which has no official 
connection with the Chapter. It is 
the formation of a non-partisan Pro- 
fessional Engineers’ Committee in 
support of the candidacy of James J. 
Lyons, a nominee of one of the major 
political parties for the office of the 
Presidency of the Borough of The 
Bronx. Lawyers have long been ac- 
customed to form non-partisan com- 
mittees in suport of various candi- 
dates for public office, especially the 
judiciary, and the Society has advo- 
cated the active participation of Engi- 
neers in community life as citizens 
particularly well equipped to aid in 
the establishment of good government 
and in the advancement of the public 
good. This movement harmonizes with 
these principles and the effect pro- 
duced by this novel organized en- 
deavor by Engineers will be observed 


with absorbing interest. 
a 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


The Richmond County Chapter held 
its opening meeting of the business 
season in the Public Museum, St. 
George, on September 14th. 

George Allison, Chairman of the 
Zoning Committee, reported that maps 
of the Zoning Plan would be ready for 
consideration about Nov. ist and that 
final maps will be completed shortly 
after January ist, 1934, 

The Public Relations Committee re- 
ported that twelve (12) individuals 


and firms which had been illegally us- 
ing the designation “Engineer” have, 
upon receipt of representations by the 
Chapter, adopted substitute terms de- 
secriptive of their services. 

A resolution was adopted requesting 
the National Works Administration of 
New York State to establish a require- 
ment that residents of New York 
State, only, be employed upon public 
works which are financed with Fed- 
eral aid. 

* * 
RENSSELAER COUNTY 

Mr. James M. Caird, of Rensselaer 
County Chapter, has reported that a 
dinner-meeting of the Chapter will be 
held at the Troy Club on October 17th. 

Mr. Arnold G. Chapman, President 
of the State Society will be the guest- 
of-honor at the meeting. 

Mr. Gustave W. Paulson, P. E., will 
deliver an illustrated lecture on “A 


trip through Sweden.” 
eS) % 


Charges For Engineering 


Services 
(Continued from Page 11) 


tract, this increased service and con- 
sequent cost are considered in fixing 
the percentage rate. 

g—fFor intricate engineering or 
highly specialized work, the percent- 
age rates are higher than those quoted. 

h.—The quoted rates may be de- 
creased for work of such simpie char- 
acter that the engineering service may 
be reduced. 


METHOD 2: FIXED LUMP-SUM FEE 

(a) For complete service, inclusive 
of assistance and overhead. 

(b) For personal service only. 

(c) For personal or complete ser- 
ice for a limited stated period, with 
per diem charges added beyond the 
time limit. 

The “lump-sum” fee method at times 
has some advantage, usually to the 
Client. It enables a Client to know 
the cost of engineering service in ad- 
vance, but it introduces difficulties and 
unfairness to the Engineer if the orig- 
inal project is modified or if the work 
is protracted over a period longer than 
first contemplated. 

Therefore, in service of this kind, 
the agreement or contract should pro- 
vide: 

a.—For payment, based on a per 
diem basis, for services beyond a 
specified period. 

b.—For added payments, in case the 
original project is expanded. 

c—For reduction in payment in 
case the conditions are the reverse of 
those described under Class 2 (@) and 
Class 2 (b). 


Mernop 3: Per Diem RATE 


(a) For complete service, inclusive 
of assistance and overhead. 

(b) For personal service only. 

(c) For either Class 3 (a) or Class 
3 (bv) with an agreement for a mini- 
mum guaranteed total payment. 

The per diem basis of computing 
professional fees is peculiarly adapted 
to work involving irregular personal 
service and is quite generally used. 

The application of the method 
varies greatly among different engi- 
neers according to experience, nature 
of the services, and locality, which 
makes necessary a clear agreement 


beforehand. 

Court Work.— 

The per diem method is commonly 
used in Court proceedings. As the 
fees for expert witnesses may be re- 
quired on a per diem basis and may 
be further limited in amount by law, 
there are times when a lump-sum pay- 
ment and retainer is necessary in ad- 
dition to the per diem fee for attend- 
ance in Court. The following points 
should be observed in this class of 
work: 

a.—The full per diem rate is pay- 
able for any part of a day that attend- 
ance is required in Court, whether or 
not there is call for attendance as a 
witness. 

b.—The per diem rate is payable for 
the days or parts of days, engaged 
with Counsel or Client in preparation 
of the case. 

Professional Advice.— 

The per diem basis may result in 
gross injustice to the Engineer when 
only personal advice is required. In 
order to ensure adequate recompense, 
for the benefits of long experience and 
profound engineering knowledge, a fair 
minimum total fee may be required. 
For example, the particular know- 
ledge or experience of an Engineer 
may be of great value in a lawsuit, 
and appearance as an expert to give 
testimony may be limited to a very 
short period. Such services are not 
furnished at the usual per diem rate, 
and the amounts charged bear relation 
to the value of the advice. 

Minimum Guaranteed Payment.— 

In consulting practice, particularly 
when the personal service to be ren- 
dered is likely to be irregular, the per 
diem basis is quite commonly used, 
with a guaranty of a minimum pay- 
ment, either for the complete job or 
per annum. 

The per diem rates follow the gen- 
eral recommendations outlined, de- 
pendent on the experience and respon- 
sibility involved and the importance 
and magnitude of the work. 

The “up-set” minimum must depend 
on mutual agreement and is based on 
considerations of the kind and value 
of the service to be rendered. 

A suitable method, in some in- 
stances, is an arrangement for a rea- 
sonable annual or monthly salary or 
retaining fee, and thereafter a super- 
imposed rate per diem fee for days 
actually worked (See “Method 6: Re- 


taining Fees.’’) 


MerHop 4: Hourty BAsIs 

(a) For complete service, inclusive 
of assistance and overhead. 

(bv) For personal service only. 

(c) For either Class 4 (a) or Class 
4 (b), with an agreement for a mini- 
mum total payment. 

Some work requires personal ser- 
vice at quite frequent intervals but 
only of short duration. In such work, 
an Engineer may carry on a number 
of engineering commissions simultan- 
eously. Under such conditions, a fee 
based on hourly service may be equit- 
able. 

It is also fair to pay a retaining fee 
in addition to the payments on the 
hourly basis, or else to expect it to be 
stipulated that the aggregate shall be 
not less than an “up-set” minimum, 
depending upon the magnitude and 
duration of the work. 

Rates for services on an hourly 
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basis are higher than would be repre- 
sented by a full per diem rate for 
similar work. 

In computing hours of employment, 
the time occupied in going to and re- 
turning from the office and the work 
is included. 


METHOD 5: SALARY FOR PART-TIME 
SERVICE 

Salaried service may avoid any un- 
fairness to Engineer or Client that 
might be involved in the use of either 
per diem or percentage methods of 
computation. 

It places on the Client all respon- 
sibility for delays in developing or 
completing a project, and in case of 
protracted litigation, the burden of de- 
lays and increased costs falls on the 
Client, whether or not those delays 
may be his fault. 

This method may be reduced to 
monthly or yearly remuneration, de- 
pending on the magnitude of the 
work, but in any case the payment for 
engineering services must be based on 
the probable extent of the service re- 
quired and on the cost of overhead and 
other expenses. 

This method may also be used for 
personal service only, with an agree- 
ment as to reimbursement of expense 
and assistance. 

If optional termination of engineer- 
ing service is required, a penal condi- 
tion should also be provided to corre- 
spond. 


METHOD 6: RETAINING FEES 

The use of a retaining fee as part 
payment for engineering services is 
highly recommended. 

It is not fair to utilize an Engineer’s 
services for advice on a project, in the 
expectation of not paying anything for 
those services other than the prospect 
afforded him of a later engagement in 
competition with other engineers. 

The retaining fee provides a recom- 
pense in such a _ contingency. It 
should be substantial, consideration 
being given the magnitude and kind 
of work. 

If the project matures and is built, 
it is common practice to have the re- 
taining fee absorbed into the general 
total payments for complete service. 


METHOD 7: CONTINGENT FEES 

The method of computing compensa: 
tion by contingent fees is not general- 
ly recommended. 

It is difficult to compute recom- 
pense for professional service con- 
tingent on the benefits accruing from 
engineering service. 

This method requires contractual 
relations that will disclose clearly the 
basis on which such contingent fees 
will be ultimately computed. 


OVERHEAD 

Overhead represents the cost of con- 
ducting an engineering business. It 
includes engineering assistance, office 
and travel expense, and other items 
requisite to the conduct of the par- 
ticular business of a Client. It is an 
expense for which the Client must pay, 
either directly or indirectly. 


ARBITRATIONS 
The services of engineers are often 
required in the arbitration of disputes. 
It is desirable to consult the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Society as the Courts 


in most States, where arbitration is 
accepted in lieu of legal proceedings, 
have rigid requirements as to con- 
duct. 

The usual fee paid to an Arbitrator 
is $50 per diem. However, with cases 
involving large sums of money, it is 
customary for the parties to the pro- 
ceedings to agree in advance on the 
rate of compensation. This may be 
fixed at $100 to $200 or more _ per 
diem, depending on the experience and 
standing of the Arbitrator. 

These rates apply to cases on which 
three Arbitrators are acting. In cases 
where a single Arbitrator acts, the 
rates are higher. 

In cases of three Arbitrators, in 
which two Arbitrators are ex parte 
representatives of the two sides con- 
cerned and select a third as an um- 
pire, the third Arbitrator is entitled 
to a higher rate for his services than 
the two first named. The amount of 
this fee should be settled in advance. 

The full per diem rate is payable for 
any part of a day considered as a ses- 
sion, in the hearing and consideration 
of a case. 


VALUATION AND APPRAISAL OF 
PROPERTIES 

In valuation and appraisal, there is 
a great range in the work involved and 
the proper charges therefor. In some 
instances there are no inventories, 
surveys, or information regarding the 
properties, and the field work involves 
large expense. 


Therefore, before entering into a 
contract for service, it is necessary to 
ascertain the conditions and to segre- 
gate as well as possible personal ser- 
vice from overhead expense. 

It is customary to render personal 
service on a per diem basis (see 
“Method 3: Per Diem Rate’) and to 
bill all overhead charges and expense, 
plus a suitable surcharge previously 
agreed upon. 

The rates should reflect the magni- 
tude of the undertaking and the stand- 
ing of the Engineer. 

In some instances, remuneration 
may be computed as a percentage of 
the value of the properties. This 
method requires a careful estimate of 
the probable services, plus the cost of 
assistance and overhead expense, as 
well as the approximate value of the 
properties. 

A commonly accepted fee for pre- 
paring an appraisal of engineering 
properties is $3.00 per $1,000 for the 
first $1,000,000 and a somewhat lower 
rate, as agreed upon, for values in 
excess. 

For the appraisal of industrial pro- 
perties the usual fee varies from 
$2.50 to $3.00 per $1,000, depending on 
the size of the property. 

In the appraisal of small properties 
or engagement for statistical or rate 
purposes, the ordinary percentage 
rates may be inadequate, whereas the 
engineering service rendered may be 
of relatively great value. In such 
cases, it is equitable to arrange for re- 
muneration at the normal rates, with 
a contingent fee or added payment, 
based on the results to the Client. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
The modern building is a structure 
of which the engineering problems 
and solutions are of major import- 


ance. Engineers specializing in build- 
ing construction: 

a—Are engaged by the Owner to 
take entire charge of, and responsi- 
bility for, the planning, designing, 
and construction of a building, Archi- 
tects being employed on the architec- 
tural and decorative features. 

b.—Are engaged by the Owner or an 
Architect for the engineering and de- 
sign features. 

In the byilding field as in others, 
the fees depend on the magnitude of 
the work, the difficulty and elabora- 
tion involved, and the responsibility 
assumed. 

For complete charge of and respon- 
sibility for the plan, design, and con- 
struction of buildings of great magni- 
tude, of simple type and detail, the 
rate on a “percentage of cost” basis is 
5 per cent. For normal type buildings 
the rate is 6 per cent. For buildings 
involving complicated problems and 
elaborate detail the rate ranges from 
6 to 10 per cent. 

If engineering services are engaged 
by the Owner or Architect for certain 
specified features, the extent of such 
service, conditions of employment, and 
responsibility for the work are speci- 
fied in the agreement. 

As engineering service may extend 
to electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment, ventilation, study of vibrations, 
drainage of the soil, foundations, etc., 
the normal rates for engineering ser- 
vice are not applicable in the field of 
building construction. A special 
classification is necessary. 


METHODS OF COMPUTING FEES 


Engineering service on _ buildings 
may usually be carried out under one 
of the following methods: 

a.—Personal service. 

b.—Lump-sum for complete work. 

c—At an agreed rate per ton of 
steel erected. 

d.—A percentage of cost as later de- 
fined. 

e.—Actual cost of work, plus agreed 
overhead, plus personal remuneration 
(profit). 

The method of calculation to be 
used is that which lends itself most 
conveniently to the conditions of work 
or service, and yields the most equit- 
able result. There should be clear 
understanding of what is, and what is 
not, to be included in the work. 

Under any of the methods given, 
engineering employment should in- 
clude responsibility for: 

The designs to the point of furnish- 
ing full information from which the 
fabricating contractor can prepare de- 
tails. 

The checking of all shop details to 
insure compliance with the specific- 
ations. 

Inspection of foundations, steel erec- 
tion, and other construction designed 
by the Engineer. 

It is recommended also that the 
agreement should include preparation 
of shop details so that bids on the 
fabrication will be made on the same 
finished material and not on dissimilar 
details and construction. 

Unless otherwise definitely agreed, 
the Engineer is not responsible for 
mill or shop inspection of steel fabric- 
ation. 

a.—Personal Service.— 

Compensation for personal service, 
consisting of engineering advice or 
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consultation, may be made either on a 
“per diem” basis or a percentage rate. 
Information on per diem rates for 
general engineering service is given 
under Method 3. 

Percentage rates for consultation 
service that is to continue throughout 
construction, range from 0.75% to 3% 
of the total cost of the work on which 
advice is given. The rate depends on 
the importance of the service, the dif- 
ficulties of the design or construction, 
and the value of the advice to the 
Client. 

b—Lump-Sum for Complete Engi- 
neering Work.— 

The “lump-sum” arrangement for 
engineering service requires intimate 
knowledge of the work to be done and 
the probable difficulties, and may be 
used advantageously by engineers of 
wide experience. 

When this method is used it must 
carry with it full responsibility on the 
Engineer for the design and conduct 
of the work, particularly in reinforced 
concrete buildings. 


c.—Tonnage Method.— 
A rate per ton of steel designed and 


erected (2,000 lb.) is the usual basis 
for assessing charges in building con- 


struction. 


This method includes full profess- 
ional responsibility for the design and 
for the checking of shop plans sub- 
mitted by the fabricator. 

Unless agreed upon specifically, the 
rates do not include superintendence, 
supervision, or inspection of the erec- 
tion work. The erection work should 
be within the responsibility of the 
designing engineer, and the usual rate 
is increased to cover this added cost, 
if included. 

The rates vary from $1.00 to $4.00 
per ton, depending on the kind and 
type of building. 

A rate of $2.50 per ton represents a 
fair compensation for complete service 
for a reasonably simple type of build- 
ing of large and heavy tonnage. 

d.—Percentage of Cost.— 

There are two methods of comput- 
ing charges on a percentage basis: 

First Method.—For a normal type 
large steel-framed office or store build- 
ing, the charge should approximate 
24%2% of the cost of the work designed, 
exclusive of supervision of construc- 
tion. 

For light-weight steel design, diffic- 
cult truss construction, etc., the 
charges approximate 4 per cent. 

For alterations involving difficult 
engineering problems and details, the 
charges range from 6% to 10% of the 
cost of the work. 

For alterations to structures, the 
engineering compensation may also be 
computed at three times the estimated 
or actual cost of the salaries of the 
designing engineers and draftsmen 
engaged on the work. 

For ordinary foundations, where no 
further engineering services are ren- 
dered, the charges range from 2% to 
4%, depending on the probable cost 
and the type. 

Tables 2 and 3 give percentage rates 
for engineering service in the design 
and construction of structural steel 
work for buildings. 

Charges for the detailing of struc- 
tural steel work are more usually 
based on a price per ton of steel than 
on the rates in Table 3. 

(Rates between given limits to be 


TABLE 2.—SrrucrurRaL STEEL CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL PRACTICE: 
RATES RECOMMENDED FOR CHARGES AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE COST OF THE WORK. 





Limits of Rates, in Percentage. 





Maximum (for theatres,; Minimum (for business 











Total cost of structural steel. 
churches, etc.) buildings*). 
$ 10000 to$ 50 000 6.50 3.50 
$ 50 000 to $ 100 000 6.25 3.38 
$ 100 000 to $ 200 000 6.00 3.25 
$ 200 000 to $ 300 000 5.76 2.88 
$ 300 000 to $ 500 000 5.50 2.63 
$ 500 000 to $1 000 000 5.25 2.38 
$1 000 000 and more 5.00 2.25 





* Subjected to live loads of more than 120 lb. per sq. ft. 





TABLE 3.—STRUCTURAL STEEL CONSTRUCTION, DETAILED SUPERVISION: 
RATES RECOMMENDED FOR CHARGES AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE COST OF THE WORK. 





Limits of Rates, in Percentage. 





Total cost of structural steel. 


Maximum (for theatres,| Minimum (for business 





churches, etc). buildings*). 
Less than $ 50 000 10.5 to 13 5.5 to 7.5 
$ 50 000 to $100 000 9.5 to 11.5 4.5 to 6.5 
$100 000 to $200 000 8.5 to 10.5 3.5 to 5.5 
More than $200 000 7.5 to 9.5 2.5 to 4.5 





* Subjected to live loads of more than 120 lb. per sq. ft. 





determined by the judgment of the 
Engineer. Percentages are based on 
cost of steel erected, assumed for 
maximum classification as $125 per 
ton, and for minimum classification as 
$70 per ton. Rates include design and 
plans, location of column centers, 
specifications, and checking only in 
respect of adequacy and strength of 
Contractor’s working or shop draw- 
ings, and control points for location of 
all steel.) 


(Rates between given limits to be 
determined by the judgment of the 
Engineer. Percentages are based on 
cost of steel erected,-assumed for maxi 
mum classification as $125 per ton, 
and for minimum classification as $70 
per ton. Rates include shop details 
of structural steel, complete erection 
plans, material orders, shop details of 
all material, and shop bills. Rates do 
not include mill, shop, or field inspec- 
tion). 

Second Method.—The second meth- 
od of computing charges on percent- 
age rates is based on the total cost of 
the building. 

The following rates are _ recom- 
mended: 

(a)—For office and loft buildings, 
about 0.5% of the total cost, with al- 
lowable variation based on the sim- 
plicity or difficulty of the job. 

(b)—For theatre, auditorium, and 
such work, involving more difficult de- 
sign, 14%, or more, of the total cost. 

The following alternative is also 
used: 

For hospitals, schools, apartments, 
office, and similar buildings, 3% of the 
cost of all structural or engineering 
work, inclusive of overhead and pro- 
fit, plus 0.2% of the total cost of the 
building. 

For factories, warehouses, and 
similar buildings, 3% of the cost of 
all structural work, inclusive of over- 
head and profit, plus 0.5% of the total 
cost of the building. 

The charges named in the foregoing 
methods do not include the expense 
for superintendence, for mill and shop 
inspection of steel, and for inspection 
during erection. 

For shop and mill inspection the fol- 
lowing rates are recommended: 

On the smaller jobs, the usual 
charge is $2 to $3 per hour plus travel 
expenses, for such time as the In- 


spector is on the job. 

For buildings in which steel ex- 
ceeds $200,000, charges are generally 
based on a rate of approximately 75 
cents per net ton of steel fabricated 
(representing 25 cents per ton for 
mill inspection and 50 cents per ton 
for the shop fabrication). 


For buildings in which the steel 
costs less than $50,000, the approxi- 
mate rates per net ton are: Mill, 40 
cents; shop, 60 cents; making a total 
of $1.00 per net ton. 

For heavy bridge work, the usual 
rate for mill and shop inspection is 
$1.00 per ton. 


Charges for inspection during erec- 
tion include the salary of an Engineer 
Inspector (about $300 per month) and 
running expenses. If the charges are 
based on tonnage, the rates range be- 
tween 50 cents and 65 cents per ton 
of fabricated steel. 

For complete inspection in mill, 
shop, and field, it is equitable to re- 
duce the aggregate of the unit costs 
itemized by 10% to 20%, depending on 
the magnitude of the job. 

e.—Cost Plus Basis.— 

This method is satisfactory on 
building construction if all parties to 
the transaction have confidence in 
each other. It is particularly applic- 
able in the preliminary stages of a 
project. The charge is computed by 
adding together the cost of time of 
principals and assistants, overhead, 
and remuneration. 

In drawing an agreement on the 
cost-plus basis, it is essential to state 
the unit charges and the rates for 
personal remuneration of principals. 

The accounting under this method 
follows the principals of general en- 
gineering service. (See “Method 1: 
Percentage of Cost.”) The charge for 
overhead ranges from 75 to 100 per 
cent. 

FOUNDATIONS 

Any of the methods outlined for gen- 
eral engineering service may apply 
for the design and construction of 
building foundations. 

With the “percentage of cost” meth- 
od, the usual fee is 3% to 4% of the 
total cost, including the cost and ex: 
pense of excavation of soil on’ the 


building site. 
For difficult foundations, involving 
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caisson construction, bracing, shoring, The fee includes the services of the It does not include, unless specific- 


underpinning, etc., the rate is higher, Engineer and his expert assistants in ally agreed, the detailed daily inspec- 
depending on the magnitude of the general supervision of construction tion of work, which is paid for at cost 
work and the difficulties. from start to finish. by the Client. 





Licenses Granted—August, 1933 


Anderson, = A H. Eliasson, Erik Highes, Anthony R. Mihalyfi, Michael *Schoer, Harry D. 


Troy, N. Bronx, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbogast, sane R. Erickson, Archie M. Hogben, Albert R. Mikkelsen, Kristian _ Setchell, SE ge 4 E. 
Birmingham, Mich. Brooklyn, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. Brooxtyn, N. Y. gitar: ste eet 
Arlotto, Vincent J. Espenscheid, Morris B. Homburger, Henry A. Miller, Arthur M. i New York, oy 
Utica, N. Y. Ithaca, N. Y. Saranac Lake, N. Y. Rockville Centre, L. I. gpringer, R. C. oe 
Aster, Carl B. *Farons, Gennaro A. Hyatt, Louis - Miller, H. Gordon New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. Albany, N. Delmar, N. Y. Sterns, Jeno 
Blackett, Sydney W. Fielder, Walter G. Hyatt, Wm. hi Minetti, Bernard J. _New York, N.Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y. DeWitt, N. Y. New York, N. Y. . Brooklyn, N. Y. oe Norton, ea 
Brooks, Josiah A. Fink, John C. Johansson, John Murnane, Theodore B. Stilson, Alden E& 
Little Neck, L. I. Rutherford, N. J. E. Orange, N. J. Utica, N. Y. Forest Fills, rs 
Callan, Philip J., Jr. Fuller, Arthur C. Kane, Laurence J. *Murphy, estee Ss. *Stoecker, Frank R 
Rochester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. New York, N. Y. New York, » Astoria, L. I. 
Chamberlin, George E. Fuller, Howard C. Kirchenbaum, Joseph Niemitz, Gerhard *Terry, Francis H. 
New York, N. Y. New Hartford, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. Bay Shore, N. Y. 
*Christopher, "Cc. Spender Gallagher, Edward F. Knecht, Andrew W., 2nd Nygren, Alfred M. Theobald, Carl Dd. 
Ww. righton, 8S. I. New York, cs & Yonkers, N. ¥. Mineola, N. Y. New York, N. 
Curtis, Lester R. Griffeth, Earl L. Land, Richard I Paulsen, Edward H. Thompson, nant 
Geneva, N. Y. Bloomfield, N. J. Mamaroneck, N. : Glen Rock, ee White Plains, N. Y. 
Davis, Calvin V. Goldenberg, Max Lapp, Roy B. Quier, Kenneth E. Walterman, Walter G. 
Westfield, N. J. Jackson Heights, L. I. Corning, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Ogdensburg, im; 2: 
*Dimmick, George M. Griswold, Laurence J. McAllister, Ray C. Reiter, Cryma A. Wesstrom, David B. 
Norwich, N. Y. Utica, N. Y. Painted Post, N. Y. Elmsford, N. Y. Bloomfield, N. J. 
Dixon, Leon S. Handy, James O. *McCaffrey, Albert H. Rofman, Joseph Wilson, Chas. M. 
Bangor, Me. New York, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Driscoll, John M. Hansen, John W. Mack, George ‘Ss Retz, Rolf T. Wolfe, Lester 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Berlin, Ww: FY. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Eagar, Robert J. Hanser, Hugo E. Mardus, Frederick Reuter, Ernest T. Woolfolk, Pichegru 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Staten Island, N. Y. Astoria, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
Edelstein, Herbert E. Harnden, Harvey A. *Meyburge, Gustav Samkoff, Julius Zackrison, Harry B. 
New York, N. Y. Newburgh, N. %. Bronx, N. Y. Bronx, N. Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Licenses Granted—September, 1933 
Barsky, George Evans, Alvin M. Kron, Herman *Phillips, Ervin L. *Simpson, Arthur W. 
New York, N. Y. Norwich, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Franklinville, N. Y. Homer, N. Y. 
Coldwell, Everett S. Gahagan, Frederick M. *Micknas, Robert Powers, A. Raymond *Voorhees, Charles H. 
New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Potsdam, N. Y. Corning, N. 
Cosgrove, John L. Jackson, J. Ceylon Page, Stephen BE. Sheahan, Richard T. *Dorfman, Herman I. 
New York, N. Y. Babylon, L. I. St. Albans, L. I. Brooklyn, nN. 2s Nanuet, N. Y. 


* Land Surveyor only. 





This Winter -- - 


USEFUL EMPLOYMENT OR DOLES? 
JOBS OR CHARITY 


Construction work can go on right through the winter. American 
engineers and contractors long ago learned how to build safely in cold 
weather. 


Public works—on which so many will depend for this winter’s em- 
ployment—should go right ahead. Sewage disposal plants, sewer exten- 
sions, bridges, grade separations, buildings—can be safely carried on right 
through cold weather. 


Intelligent planning and leadership are necessary if a bad “win- 
ter slump” is to be avoided. 


WILL YOU DO YOUR PART? 


Information about winter construction methods sent on request. 


Portland Cement Association 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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“geen Me 


DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 





JULIUS HARWOOD 
yr. =. & CS. 
233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 
Consulting Engineer 

Investigations, Reports, De- 
sign, pecifications, and Su- 
ervision of Construction of 
uildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 
New York City, 

420 Lexington Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 
H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 
Bridges: 

Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 
117 Liberty St., New York City 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
Asphalt, Cement, Concrete, 
Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings.’’ 


227 Front St. New York City 
[. Hochstadter, 
L. P. B. No. 2017 








F. Molle, § ” No. 9672 
Ss. Newmark, ‘id No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ” No. 9723 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 





D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


seaman Chetntcal Products, 
als, ete. 
1176 Waolwoeth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 





HARRY L. BARNITZ 
Consulting Engineer 


Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 


ing. 
Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Designs, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 
701 West 189th Street 
New York City 


WALTER V. READ 
ENGINBER AND 
CONSULTANT 
On Electrolysis and General 

Corrosion Problems. 
11 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: BArclay 7-0072 








A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E. 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, N: ¥. Ch 





WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Westmoreland Ave. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
> 2. s A. oe 








Licensed Professional En3ineers 


NEW YORK CITY 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





FRED’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Building Design and 

Construction 
205 E. 42d St., New York City 





CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal] 


New York City 





PELHAM 





Gordon E. Ferguson 
Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


410 River Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 0665 


STATEN ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
36 Richmond Terrace, 
Staten Island, N. 
Phone: St. George 7- 0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View -ae 

Rosebank, S. L., 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R.. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 


POUGHKEEPSIE 


FRANK §S. HOPKINS 
Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone 4350 


BROOKLYN 


EDMUND J. McCORMICK 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Appraisers— 
Consultants 
Real Estate Evaluations 


161 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Tel: TRiangle 56-2967 



































NEWARK 


New Jersey 


JERSEY CITY 


JERSEY CITY, N., J. 


HOBOKEN 





HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
For materials of construc- 
tion of pavements, sewers, 
bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. Soncrete cores 
drilled, 43 years experience. 
Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 


234 Mt. Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 








COL. HUGH A. KELLY 


CIVIL ph AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 eerne Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Journal Square 2-2100 


Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test, 
Design, Supervison 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446 





R. ROYAL ROANE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, Con- 
tractors’ Equipment, Sand, 
Gavel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 
Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic. 

New Jersey State Association. 











Capt. Ramo. B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 











LINCOLN BUILDING, 


60 E. 42nd STREET, 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Aireo Oxygen = Acetyleme = Aireco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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If It’s Reading Pipe 
YOU KNOW 


—that it is even better than be- 
fore because closer and more 
accurate controls plus far more 
rigid inspection maintain quality 
at the highest point in Reading 
history. 


—that it is made in the same way 
from the same high quality ma- 
terials that went into the making 
of the puddled iron pipe that 
gave wrought iron its reputation. 


When you need GOOD pipe — Specify Reading 
READING IRON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PIPE BARS BOILER TUBES 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for 
Genuine Puddled Iron. 













Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Since 1864 
JENKINS BROS. 


New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 






















The Answer to Air Cleaning 


These three books cover the subject of air 
filtration from every angle. They represent 
the results of years of research combined with 
practical experience in hundreds of install- 
ations. We believe you will find them useful 
and will gladly send them to you free upon 
application. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


235 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 


MEE jo  <—!, 
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SELECT 
THIS 
HOTEL 


For Your 


Autumn Visit To New York! 


When you come to the ‘‘first city of the world” for business or 
pleasure—or both, be sure to enjoy the added pleasure of liv- 
ing in the new, smart center of New York . . . at the modern 
Hotel Montclair. The Montclair is adjacent to all the railroad 
and important bus terminals, the better shops and the glamor- 
ous theatrical district. It offers you every comfort at rates that 
are surprisingly moderate. 


800 ROOMS . EACH WITH BATH, SHOWER, RADIO 


SINGLE from $2.50 to $5.00 per day 
Weekly from $15.00 


DOUBLE from $3.50 to $6.00 per day 
Weekly from $21.00 


BUOEEE RIDNUCEAER 


Lexington Avenue at 49th Street, N. Y. C. 


SEND — THIS 








<TOINCAN:> 


40? COPPER @_,0*" 
MOLYB-OENUM 


IRON PIPE 





The third edition of “Pipe for Permanence” contains 
a wealth of information on Toncan Iron Pipe—the 
modern alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum. 
You can well afford to spend thirty minutes reading 
all about this pipe that has a proved resistance to rust 
among the ferrous metals second only to the stainless 
alloys. Write for a copy today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES <=QQRg YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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ROEBLING 
PRESTRESSED 
PARALLEL STRAND 
BRIDGE CABLE 


This recently erected oil pipe line bridge 
spans the Platte River, near Freemont, 
Neb. Main Span—1000 feet. 


Main Cables: two, each composed of 
seven 1 inch Roebling Prestressed 
Paralled Strand Cables. 


Designing Engineers: Mathews and Kenan, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


General Contractors: Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Company. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J. 











General Eleetrie ... 


A SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY FOR ALL 
WIRING MATERIALS 


G-E WIRING DEVICES 
G-E GLYPTAL COATED CONDUIT 


G-E CODE WIRE AND CABLE 
G-E FIBERDUCT 


Specify these wiring materials for every 
type of construction requirement. One 
source of supply saves time and money. The 
G-E name assures maximum performance. 
You are invited to consult with General Elec- 
tric regarding the use of these materials. 

For further information, write Section 
G-5510, Merchandise Department, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE, DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

















THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, NY. CITY 


WeEstchester 7-8200 
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Brown Instruments 


ij} * to measure is to economize™~ ti 





Potentiometers 
CO, Meters Automatic Controls 
Hygrometers Thermometers 


Resistance Thermometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Flow Meters 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 
Write for Catalogues. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 














IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
. «1S A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 


An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square. . 
Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers . . 
"A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 
ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
PFADIO and SERVIDOR 
$ 50 single $ 50 double 
—— per day 32 per day 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sis.— 8th Ave.— New York 


Under New Management 






































COOLING TOWERS 
and 


SPRAY PONDS 


Designed 
Manufactured 
Erected 





THE 
COOLING TOWER 
COMPANY, Inc. 


15 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 





One of our forced draft cooling 
towers on Building No. 8, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. 
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This 
Business 


of 
LIVING 


EpucaTIon is more than an instrument of achievement 
—it is a cultural endowment in this business of living. 
The ability to think through is important. The power 
to master problems is vital. 


These are every-day rewards of true education. They 
express themselves in material forms—in money, in 
adaptability to changing conditions. 


But beyond these things, broader and deeper in its 
relation to the business of living, is the satisfaction 
that only education can give. Indeed, it is a spiritual 
asset—a capital investment which does not decrease 
under any circumstance but does increase through 
constant utilization. The use of those powers we call 
education makes them more abundant and more bene- 
ficial. 


After all is said and done, the individual educates 
himself. He merely looks beyond himself to acquire 
the foundation upon which to bui‘d this education. 
Guidance and counsel in the fulfilment of the educa- 
tional ambition are invaluable. 


It is here, in providing this guidance and this coun- 
sel, that the International Correspondence Schools 
have established themselves, through forty-two years 
of conscientious service, as an American institution in 
the fullest sense of the word. This institution is not 
a substitute for any other source of educational direc- 
tion, and no other educational force can take its place 
in the American scene. Correspondence is invited. 


Ask for a copy of the book “The Business of Building 
Men.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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+ | Safe 
‘=| Economical 
Bridge 


Repairs 








PONTOON TRANSFER BRIDGE 


New York Central R. R., N. Y. 
(Repaired by Arc Welding) 


We repaired this transfer bridge by 
arc welding three years ago. 


Previously frequent repairs to rivited 
joints was necessary. Since the repairs 
were made, the bridge has stood the 
impact of car floats, the twisting strains 
of partial loading—without failure. 


The economies resulting from the 
use of structural welding may be 
obtained safely when both design and 
performance are handled by exper- 
ienced men. 








DETAIL OF BRACING REPAIR 


THE LEAKE AND NELSON COMPANY 


CONTRACTING — CONSULTING — STRUCTURAL — WELDING 


Main Office and Works: Pennsylvania Representative: 
203 Ash Street 


edpewedt, Connuches fb N ce | N E F R S The Snow-Weaver 


C. H. SORENSEN Industrial Management, Inc. 


F. B. pootiTTLe “O™Pers 
N. Y. State Society Prof. Eng. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Licensee Under U. S. A. Patents and Patents Pending Controlled by A. G. Leake 














a azy hour... peace... and yet not 


emptiness. Minds are filled with 
vivid pictures... of Algiers... Port 
Said...of Nassau... Panama! Between 
you is the bond of adventure shared. 


To cruise Cunard is like stepping into 
an enchanted world . . . created for 
pleasure only . . . limitless in its diver- 
sions, yet distinguished always by 
its suave ease. 


Give yourself a week or two or four 
of such living this winter . . . sail 
away to warm seas and glamorous, 
far-off ports. Choose from this elab- 
orate program under renowned 
Cunsad. management. 


AQUITANIA... to Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. January 31 
and March 7... 33 days in the newly 
remodeled Aquitania . . . to ten most 








alluring Mediterranean ports: Ma- 
deira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
for the Riviera, Haifa and Port Said 
for the Holy Land and Egypt, Rhodes, 
Istanbul, Athens, Naples! Rates only 
$495 up, First Class; $265 up, Tourist 
Class. In cooperation with Raymond- 
Whitcomb. 

MAURETANIA...to the West 
Indies and South Ameriea. The 
White Cruise Queen on an itinerary 
that few ships could equal. 5300 
miles in 12 days... Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; La Guaira, Venezuela: Wil- 
lemstad, Curacao; Colon, Pana:na; 
Havana, Cuba... including a 240- 
mile daylight vista of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands! From New 
York Nov. 25... $125 up. First Class 
Service throughout. Later sailings 
Dec. 9 and 23, Jan. 27, Feb. 10 and 


CUNARD 












CRUISING CUNARD 


24, Mar. 10 and 24, Apr. 7... rates 


on application. 


SAMARIA...to Bermuda, 
Nassau and Havana. |! days 
. . . leisurely yachting over sunny 
seas in a ship famed for comfort... . 
to the three highspots of the West 
Indies! From New York Jan. 20, 
Feb. 3 and 17, Mar. 3, 17 and 31. Low 
rates... $125 up. First Class Service 
throughout. 


FRANCONIA New Year’s 
Cruise to Nassau and Havana. 9 
days...3 days ashore, including New 
Year’s Eve in Havana! From New 


York Dec. 26. . . $107.50 up. 
No passports needed for West Indies 


Cruises. Literature and reservations 
through your local agent or Cunard 
Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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